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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  is  intended  as  an  investigation  of  the  folk  music  in 
the  opera  Louis*  Riet,  Although  the  use  of  the  folk  music  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  literature,  there  has  been  a  need  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  this  important  aspect  in  a  work  of  such  historical 
significance . 

The  importance  of  the  opera  Louis  Rie.1  and  its  place  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  opera  are  discussed  in  the  opening  chapter.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer  is  given  along  with  pertinent 
comments  on  the  work  by  both  the  composer  and  librettist.  The  various 
productions  of  Louis*  Rie.1  are  discussed  with  a  view  to  differences  in 
the  stage,  radio  and  television  productions. 

There  are  two  categories  of  folk  material  in  the  opera:  native 
people's  music,  and  French  and  English  popular  songs  of  the  period.  The 
study  of  these  two  categories  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  thesis. 
The  songs  specifically  discussed  are:  Ruyas*,  Ike.  Bu££aLo  Hunt ,  Le  Roi 
fl atheu/ieuK,  RJje.Jt  Sits*  in  His*  Cham  Lest  o'  State.,  and  Ue'CLL  Hang  Him  up  the. 
Rivesi.  The  folk  music  is  examined  in  comparison  to  the  original  sources 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  The  origins  of  the  songs  are  traced  with  a  view 
to  their  background,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  the  composer  of  the  text 
or  the  melody;  English  translations  are  provided  where  required.  The 
folk  material  in  the  completed  score  is  studied  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
the  texts,  musical  style,  compositional  technique,  and  vocal  and 
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instrumental  setting.  Characteristics  of  Somers’  musical  style  are 
noted  in  his  improvisatory  and  highly-ornamented  melodic  line,  a  very 
free  rhythmic  concept,  along  with  the  techniques  of  juxtaposition  and 
superimposition  of  different  musical  styles. 

The  study  also  shows  where,  why,  and  in  what  manner,  Somers 
utilizes  the  folk  material  to  underline  the  purposes  of  the  drama.  The 
motivic  and  dramatic  musical  means  by  which  he  achieves  this  are 
discussed  in  the  closing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  OPERA  LOUIS  RILL 

In  any  discussion  of  Harry  Somers,  whether  it  is  of  the  man  or 
of  his  music,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  work  is  the  opera  LollLa 
Riel.  The  three-act  work  in  seventeen  scenes  is  one  of  massive 
proportions  and  is  considered  to  be  Somers’  most  important  achievement 
to  dateJ  It  was  first  performed  in  Toronto  on  September  23>  1967,  as 
part  of  the  Canadian  Centennial  celebrations,  and  received  enthusiastic 
reviews.  Critic  Harold  Rosenthal  stated:  ’’Somers  brilliantly  exploits  a 

great  deal  of  folk  material  including  a  very  moving  ...  Indian  song, 
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sung  by  Marguerite,  and  some  rousing  marching  songs  ..." 

A  Survey  of  the  Literature 

The  use  of  folk  music  in  the  opera  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  literature.  However,  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  detailed  study 
of  this  important  aspect,  a  study  which  will  shed  light  on  the  songs, 
the  context  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  most  importantly,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  musically  by  Somers. 

1  Brian  Cherney,  Raruiy  Somesu>  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1 975*  P*  129*  Some  sources  indicate  there  are  eighteen  scenes  in 
the  entire  opera,  no  doubt  including  the  Battle  Interlude  in  Act  III. 

See  ILid . ,  p.  171. 

^  Harold  Rosenthal,  Review  of  LollIa  Riel,  Opesia ,  Vol.  XVIII 
(1967),  p.  866. 
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The  most  extensive  analytical  discussion  of  the  opera  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  on  Somers  by  Brian  Cherney.  It  contains  an  entire 
chapter  on  LouiA  RieJt  as  well  as  a  scene-by-scene  synopsis  of  the  work 
according  to  setting,  plot  and  type  of  music  used  by  the  composer. 
There  is  some  discussion  of  the  use  of  folk  music  and  the  sources  of 
particular  songs,  but  Cherney  himself  states  that  "A  detailed  account  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  structure  of  this  complex  work  would  in  itself 
require  a  complete  book."* 4 

In  Canadian  CluAic  in  the  7  twentieth  Centu/iy ,  George  Proctor 
briefly  discusses  RieJi?  He  mentions  two  of  the  songs,  Ue'li  Hang  Him. 
Up  the.  Riven  and  the  lament  Ruga* s,  sung  by  Marguerite,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  actual  music. 

The  only  monograph  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  is  a  research 
report  by  R.  Murray  Schafer.^  There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
libretto  and  music  with  mention  of  three  songs,  RuyaA,  Riet  Sit a  in  HiA 
Statet  and  O/iangemen  Untie.  However,  the  main  focus  of  the  study  is 
concerned  with  audience  and  audience  reaction  to  the  various  productions 
in  the  theatre,  on  radio  and  TV,  rather  than  with  the  music. 

Probably  the  greatest  collection  of  articles  on  the  opera  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Centennial  Issue  of  Opena  Canada?  It  is  invaluable  as 

^  Cherney,  Hanny  SomesiA ,  pp.  129-140. 

4  I  Ltd. ,  p.  131  . 

^  George  A.  Proctor,  Canadian  fluAic  o-fL  the  lioentieth  Centany 
(Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1980)  pp.  151-152. 

^  R.  Murray  Schafer,  7 he  PuJLLLc  o-fL  the  CluAic  7heaine:  Lou-La 
Riei:  A  CaAe  Study  (Wien:  Universal  Edition,  cl 972). 

n 

'  Opena  Canada ,  Vol.  8  (September  1967). 
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a  source  of  background  information  on  the  initial  production  by  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company.  It  contains  articles  by  both  the  composer  and 
librettist  Mavor  Moore,  as  well  as  information  on  the  many  individual 
artists  involved. 

Although  numerous  articles  in  the  literature  briefly  mention  the 
use  of  folk  music  in  Loui*  Rialy  none  of  them  deals  specifically  or  at 
any  length  with  this  important  aspect  of  the  work. 

Aim  of  Thesis 

The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  a  detailed  study  of  the 
varied  folk  materials  used  in  the  opera.  There  are  two  categories  of 
folk  music:  native  people's  music,  and  French  and  English  popular  songs 

Q 

of  the  period.  The  original  sources  used  by  the  composer  will  be 
studied  and  comparisons  made  with  the  completed  score  in  terms  of  both 
the  musical  style  and  compositional  technique.  The  study  will  also  show 
where,  why,  and  in  what  manner,  the  folk  music  is  utilized  to  underline 
the  purposes  of  the  drama  in  this  historically  significant  work. 

Canadian  Opera  Before  1967 

The  opera,  Louis. s  RiaJiy  has  been  described  as  "an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  history  of  opera  in  Canada."^  The  reasons  for  this 
assertion  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  thesis.  However,  in 


o 

Cherney,  ttaruiy  SomzsiAy  p.  134* 

^  Gilles  Potvin,  "Performers,"  A*pe.dU>  o/  flu^ic  in  Canada , 
edited  by  Arnold  Walter  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1969),  P* 
165. 
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order  to  gain  greater  insight  into  the  impact  it  had  on  Canadian  opera, 
it  is  important  to  place  it  in  its  historical  context. 

Canadian  opera  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginnings  with  the 
works  of  Joseph  Quesnel  (1749-1809).  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  Quesnel 
spent  a  number  of  years  travelling  as  a  sailor  before  arriving  in  Canada 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  settled  near  Montreal  in  Boucherville,  Quebec 
where  he  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  poems  and  two  operas:  Li±ccla  et  C'ecJj£e.y 
which  contains  seventeen  musical  numbers  of  which  only  the  vocal  parts 
are  preserved;  and  Cola.;. s  et  CoJLLnette,  a  prose  comedy  in  three  acts 
which  contains  numerous  arias,  duets  and  a  finale.  The  latter  work  was 
written  in  1788  and  first  performed  in  Montreal  in  1790  with  a  sub¬ 
sequent  revival  in  Quebec  in  1  805.  The  vocal  parts  and  se cond -violin 
part  have  been  preserved.^  Many  of  the  melodies  are  simple,  diatonic 
and  pleasing  with  the  second  violin  accompanying  in  thirds  or  sixths. 
The  first  violin  probably  played  in  octaves  or  in  unison  with  the 
singer.^  The  musical  style  belongs  to  that  of  the  French  comic  opera, 
charming,  elegant  and  with  rustic  simplicity.  The  influence  of  Canadian 

life  and  themes  is  not  apparent  in  these  works  of  Quesnel,  whose 

1 2 

education  was  entirely  French. 


^  Archives,  Seminaire  de  Quebec,  Universite  Laval. 

^  Helmut  Kallmann,  A  ofi  CIuaIc  In  Canada  1 534--1 9 

(Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  I960),  p.  65. 

1  2 

A  reconstruction  of  Cola*  et  CoJLLnetJLe  has  been  made  by 
Godfrey  Ridout  and  the  work  recorded  by  C.B.C.  See  J.  Quesnel,  Colxu> 
et  ColtneJUte  ou  Le  BcuJjLL  Dupe.  (Toronto:  Gordon  V.  Thompson  Ltd.,  1974). 
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The  earliest  recorded  history  of  an  opera  performance  by  a 
visiting  troupe  is  that  of  Rlchand  Coeu/i  de  Lion  by  Belgian  composer, 
Andre  Gretry,  which  took  place  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Halifax  on 
February  14,  1798.^ 

By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  there  were  instances  of  local 
opera  performances.  In  May  of  1846  the  Societe  des  Amateurs  Canadiens 
gave  a  performance  of  Le  Devin  da  Village  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  in 
Quebec.  In  July  of  1853  the  Artists'  Association  Italian  Opera  Company 
gave  a  performance  of  Bellini's  No/ima  in  Toronto.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  are  reports  of  local  opera  companies  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  first  indication  of  Canadian  compositions  from  this  period 
are  in  the  field  of  light  opera  or  operettas.  Payillamenl,  o/i  the 

Lady  Uho  Loved  a  Qovennment  Clenk  by  an  unnamed  composer,  is  known  only 
by  its  libretto,  which  was  printed  in  Ottawa  in  1880.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  subject  of  the  Riel  rebellion  was  used  in  an  operetta 
entitled  ”0lls i  Boy*”  In  the  Riel  Rebellion  (hallJLax.  to  Saskatchewan) ,  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part.  The  work  was  staged  in  Halifax 
in  1886  by  soldiers  of  the  63rd  Halifax  Rifles  and  contained  both 
borrowed  and  original  melodies.  Another  military  operetta,  Leoflhe 
Royal  Cadet  by  Oscar  F.  Telgmann  (1853-1945)  was  written  and  produced  in 
Kingston,  Ontario  in  1889-"* 4 


^  Kallmann,  his  tony  o£  fluslc,  p.  62. 
14  Ibid.,  pp.  255-256. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Montreal  Opera 
Company  was  formed  (1910-1913)*  The  company  also  performed  in  Quebec, 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Rochester,  New  York,  with  a  considerable  repertoire 
of  grand  opera:  La  Botiemc,  Madame.  Butten^Ly ,  Aida,  7o/>cay  and  Canmen . 

The  earliest  opera  composed  and  produced  in  Canada  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  that  of  the  Be.LLe./>  o£  Ban.ce.Lona  by  Ralph  Joseph 
Horner  (1  849-1926).  Before  emigrating  to  Canada  in  1909,  Horner  was 
known  as  a  choral  and  operatic  conductor  in  England.  He  settled  in 
Winnipeg  where  he  formed  an  opera  company.  It  was  there  that  the  Be.LLe./> 
Ban.cj2.L0na ,  a  light  comic  opera,  was  produced  in  1911-  Other  romantic 
operettas  were  composed  by  Joseph  Nevin  Doyle  of  Belleville,  Ontario: 
The  (joL.de.rL  Aye.  performed  in  Belleville  and  Toronto  in  1915,  and 
CLnyaLeay  and  the  LnchcirvLed  QancLea  which  was  uncompleted  at  his  death  in 
1916. 15 

In  the  years  after  World  War  I,  numerous  opera  companies  were 
formed  throughout  the  country:  Orpheus  Society  (1917)  in  Ottawa;  The 
Vancouver  Operatic  Club  (1923);  The  Canadian  Operatic  Club  (1924-1926) 
in  Toronto;  The  Montreal  Operatic  Society  (1925-1927);  the  Conservatory 
Opera  Company  (1925)  in  Toronto;  The  Edmonton  Civic  Opera  Association 
(1  935);  The  Toronto  Opera  Guild  (1935);  The  Montreal  Opera  Guild 

(1941 ) -16 

According  to  Proctor,  the  only  operatic  composition  worthy  of 
note  during  this  period,  is  the  ballad  opera  L'OndLruc  de  Bort  lemp*  (1928) 

^  ^  I(Ud . ,  p.  256 . 

^  Clifford  Ford,  Canada' 2>  MuaLc:  An  H.jj>to/u.caL  Sunve.y 
(Agincourt,  Ont.:  GLC  Publishers  Ltd.,  1982),  pp.  135-136. 
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by  Healey  Willan.  The  subject  deals  with  the  early  settlement  at  Port- 

Royal  in  1605.  In  the  style  of  ballad  opera,  the  work  contains  folk 

songs  dating  from  the  time  of  the  story  and  the  text  is  in  both  French 

and  English.  Later  works  by  Willan  include  the  radio  operas,  7/ian/>!t 

7h/iough  Tine,  1942;  and  delncLne  0/  the  So/i/lowa,  1943-1945,  which  were 

1 7 

staged  at  a  later  date. 

By  the  mid-twentieth  century  opera  was  again  being  prepared  for 
stage  performances,  although  for  small  forces  of  the  chamber-opera 
genre.  Examples  include:  Barbara  Pentland's  The  Lake.)  1952;  John 
Beckwith’s  Night  Blooming  Cesieu*,  1958;  Lome  Bett's  RldeeA  to  the.  Sea, 
1955;  Maurice  Blackburn’s  Line  Cie^ane  cLe  Silence,  1953-1954;  and  Harry 
Somers’  7 he  Tool,  1953*  During  the  1960s  a  number  of  full-length  stage 
productions  were  produced.  A  revised  version  of  Healey  Willan’s  Belndne 
was  given  its  first  stage  performance  on  April  2,  1965  by  the  University 
of  Toronto's  Faculty  of  Music  Opera  School.  R.  Murray  Schafer's  Loving 
/7 ol,  1965,  was  first  produced  as  a  television  opera  and  used  both  the 
French  and  English  languages.  Another  noteworthy  chamber  opera  is  Jean 
Vallerand's  Le  flaglclen,  1961.  It  is  in  the  French  neoclassical  style 
and  Vallerand  employs  parody  technique  of  jazz  ’’blues"  in  the  work. 

Opera  composition  in  Canada  received  its  greatest  encouragement 
with  the  approach  of  centennial  year  in  1967.  According  to  Proctor  "The 
culmination  of  opera  in  the  1960s  came  in  centennial  year  with  the 
presentation  of  no  less  than  five  operas  on  national  subjects,  the  most 


17 


Proctor,  Canadian  HuaIc,  pp.  20-21,  51,  91 • 
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1  ft 

noteworthy  being  LollIa  RleJL  by  Harry  Somers." 

Harry  Somers 

Canadian  composer,  pianist  and  broadcaster,  Harry  Stuart  Somers, 
was  born  in  Toronto  on  September  1  1,  1925*  He  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  introduced  to  classical  music  by  two  family  friends  who  were 
pianists.  Studies  then  began  with  Dorothy  Hornfelt  in  1939  and 
continued  with  Reginald  Godden  1942-1943,  Weldon  Kilburn  1945-1948  and 
E.  Robert  Schmitz  during  the  summer  of  1948.  He  began  to  compose 
independently  in  1939,  but  it  was  not  until  1942  that  actual  composition 
studies  began  with  John  Weinzweig.  These  continued  until  1949,  except 
for  a  period  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  in  1943-1945. 

It  was  in  1949  that  Somers  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association  enabling  him  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Mackie,  to  travel  to  Paris  where  he  studied  composition  with  Darius 
Milhaud  for  one  year.  On  his  return  to  Toronto,  Somers  earned  a  living 
as  a  taxi  driver  and  then  as  a  music  copyist  in  order  to  continue  his 
compositional  activities. 

In  I960  he  returned  to  Paris  on  a  Canada  Council  Senior 
Fellowship  and  briefly  studied  Gregorian  chant  at  Solesmes.  Somers' 
first  wife  died  in  1963  and  in  1967  he  married  Canadian  actress,  Barbara 
Chilcott.  During  the  1960s  Somers  supported  himself  solely  through 
commissions  and  also  became  interested  in  broadcasting  and  music 
education.  He  was  involved  in  a  number  of  CBC  radio  and  television 
programmes,  for  example:  A  two-hour  documentary  on  Stravinsky  in  1962, 
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and  the  series,  Hu./>Lc  £on  loday  from  1965  to  1969*  In  1968  to  1969  he 
worked  with  the  North  York  Board  of  Education  in  Toronto  discovering 
ways  of  developing  musical  creativity  in  children.  In  1971  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Europe  on  a  grant  from  the  Canadian  Cultural  Institute, 
which  allowed  him  to  spend  the  next  few  years  in  Rome. 

Somers  is  a  composer  with  an  international  reputation  whose 
works  include  music  for  stage,  concert  hall,  film,  radio  and  television. 
He  has  composed  for  voice  and  instruments,  as  well  as  creating 
electronic  music,  and  has  employed  both  traditional  and  new  forms.  His 
music  has  been  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  Central  and  South 
America,  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Characteristics  of  Somers’  musical  style,  which  have  probably 
been  carried  forward  from  his  early  studies  with  Weinzweig,  are  the  use 
of  the  extended  melodic  line,  and  the  manipulation  of  tension  by  juxta¬ 
posing  contrasting  styles  of  tonal  and  atonal  writing.  Another  method 
of  producing  and  releasing  tension  is  through  what  Somers  calls  ’’dynamic 
unrest,"  with  sharp  fluctuations  in  volume  applied  to  single  notes, 
segments  of  melodic  line,  or,  in  orchestral  works,  through  the  building 
up  of  sustained  chords.  In  vocal  composition  Somers  frequently  makes 
use  of  phonetic  sounds,  timbral  inflections  and  minute  ornamentation.^ 

Since  the  1960s  Somers  has  received  commissions  from  major 
institutions  and  orchestras  as  well  as  individual  artists.  Some  of 
these  have  included  the  Stratford  Festival  for  Live  Songt  £on  dank  Vo-Lcc. 

^  Brian  Cherney,  "Harry  Somers,"  Lac.ydi0p2.cUa  o-fL  fluUc  Jn 
Canada  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1981),  p.  882. 
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for  Maureen  Forrester;  the  Vancouver  International  Festival  for  the 
Stning  Qua/itet  No,  3  for  the  Hungarian  Quartet;  the  CBC  for  numerous 
works  including  V oi.ce.play  for  Cathy  Berberian;  and  the  Floyd  S.  Chalmers 
Foundation  for  Louit  Riel  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company. 

To  date,  the  opera  Loll-L. 4  Riel,  is  Somers'  largest  and  most 
important  work.  Other  works  for  the  stage  have  included  a  number  of 
ballets:  Ike.  Tithenman  and  Hit  Soul  (1956),  Ba Hud  (1958),  The.  Route  o£ 
At/ueut  (1963),  And  (1969),  and  Ike  fle/iman  o-fL  0/ifiond  (1978).  In  the 
field  of  opera,  Somers  has  written  two  one-act  works,  both  of  which  are 
chamber  operas:  7ke  Tool  (1953),  and  Death  0/  Lnkidu:  Pant  One  (1977). 

Somers'  first  opera,  Ike  Tool ,  is  an  opera  in  two  scenes  with 

libretto  by  Michael  Fram.  It  deals  allegorically  with  the  sufferings 

and  suicide  of  a  court  fool.  The  text: 

...  implies  meanings  within  meanings  and  hardly  lends  itself 
to  the  emotional  requirements  of  the  operatic  form.  But  even 
as  long  [ago]  as  1952,  when  the  opera  was  written,  Somers' 
dramatic-musical  gift  was  already  highly  developed.  And  the 
mus^  carries  a  charge  of  emotional  force  far  beyond  its  words 
•  •  • 

There  is  superimposition  and  juxtaposition  of  tonal  and  atonal 
musical  styles  to  heighten  the  dramatic  and  emotional  impact.  The  vocal 
techniques  consist  of  four  levels:  sung  speech,  dramatic  sung 
recitation,  and  sung  line,  which  are  varied  by  speech  intensity  and 
pitch  inflection,  as  well  as  the  fully  sung  line  in  the  traditional 
sense.  An  instrumental  ensemble  of  two  violins,  viola,  cello,  bass, 

BMI  Canada  Limited,  Nanny  Soment,  Pamphlet  (Don  Mills,  Ont.: 
BMI  Canada  Limited,  n.d.). 

PI 

Programme  Notes,  Nanny  Soment:  Anthology  0/  CanadLian  flutic/ 
Anthologie.  de  la  mutique  cjanadterme ,  Vols.  1-10  (Radio  Canada 
International,  1980),  p.  6. 
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flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  piano  accompanies  the  four  singers, 

making  a  total  of  fourteen  performers,  not  including  the  conductor.  The 

work  was  first  performed  in  Toronto  on  November  17,  1956,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Canadian  League  of  Composers  and  reviews  of  Somers' 

first  venture  into  the  operatic  genre  were  enthusiastic.  A  review  by 

Gilles  Potvin  of  La  P/i&AAe.  states: 

Somers  has  written  a  score  which  constantly  underlines  the 
symbolic  character  of  his  subject  ...  there  is  real  flair  for 
dramatic  situation,  a  certain  gift  for  vocal  writing  and  a 
capability  to  illustrate  the  emotional  conditions  ... 

Somers'  other  one-act  chamber  opera  is  Ihe.  death,  o/  LnkJjda:  Pant 
One  (1977)  written  to  a  libretto  by  Martin  Kinch.  The  opera  is  set  in 
two  scenes  and  Somers  has  plans  to  revise  and  enlarge  it  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  The  cast  of  this  second  chamber  opera  is  expanded  to 
include  five  voices:  a  contralto,  two  tenors,  baritone,  bass,  along  with 
a  male  actor  and  a  female  dancer.  The  accompanying  ensemble  consists  of 
a  flute,  clarinet,  two  horns,  harp,  piano  and  three  percussion 
instruments.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Co-Opera  Theatre  in 
association  with  the  Toronto  Free  Theatre  and  received  its  premiere  in 
Toronto  in  December,  1976.^ 

Somers'  most  frequently  discussed  work  is  the  full-length  opera, 
Lollu>  RLeJL.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Floyd  S.  Chalmers  Foundation  for 
performance  by  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  during  Canada's  centennial 
celebrations  in  1967. 

22 

BMI  Canada  Limited,  ttcumy  Someju>y  Pamphlet,  n.d. 

^  PRO  Canada  Limited,  Rasuiy  Somesi6t  Pamphlet  (Don  Mills,  Ont.: 
PRO  Canada  Limited,  1979). 
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The  Centennial  Commission 

Somers  recalls  the  first  time  he  heard  of  the  centennial 
commission: 

...  when  I  was  in  the  Ottawa  airport  ...  Mavor  Moore  happened 
to  be  passing  through  the  lobby  and  said  to  me  'I  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  you  shortly  about  a  very  large  work  I  have  in 
mind.1  Some  time  later  he  did  get  in  touch  with  me.  We  were 
to  have  a  meeting  with  Floyd  Chalmers  ...  one  of  the  prime 
backers  to  commission  Mavor  and  myself  to  write  an  opera  on 
Louis  Riel.  4 

The  libretto  by  Mavor  Moore  and  Jacques  Languirand  deals 
sympathetically  with  the  character  and  aspirations  of  the  Metis  leader 
and  the  struggle  to  secure  rights  for  his  people  by  leading  uprisings  in 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  in  the  years  between  1869  and  1885. 

Riel  was  born  among  the  Metis  in  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba  in  1844* 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  white  woman  to  live  in  the 
Northwest,  and  his  father  was  a  Metis  chief.  The  family  was  highly- 
esteemed  in  the  farming  community,  and  Louis  was  sent  East  to  be 
educated  in  a  Montreal  seminary.  When  he  returned  to  the  West  after  ten 
years  in  Montreal,  he  was  well-equipped  to  be  a  spokesman  for  his 
people.  Riel  became  the  leader  of  the  French-speaking  halfbreeds  of  the 
Northwest  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  remained  a  symbol  of  their 
struggle  for  self-realization  in  an  expanding  Canada  until  his  death  by 
hanging  in  1885. 

The  rebellions  of  1869  and  1885  are  amongst  the  most 
controversial  in  Canadian  history.  In  choosing  this  subject  for  the 
centennial  commission,  Mavor  Moore  states: 

^  Harry  Somers,  ,rLouis  Riel:  The  Score,"  Opena  Canada ,  Vol.  8 
(September  1967),  p.  46. 
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Even  the  dean  of  Canadian  historians  could  not  resist  thinking 
of  Louis  Riel  in  operatic  terms  ...  He  is  an  immensely 
colorful  personification  of  some  of  the  great  liturgical 
themes  of  mankind  ...  of  the  idealist  driven  mad  by  continued 
betrayal  ...  of  the  thinker  paralyzed  by  his  thinking  ...  of 
the  half breed,  the  schizophrenic  outsider  who  belongs  to  no 
people  ...  of  the  leader  of  a  small  nation  standing  iji  the  way 
of  "progress"  ...  all  these  themes  are  timeless  ... 

Moore  first  became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Riel  when  he 
played  the  title  role  in  John  Coulter's  play,  Rtet  in  1947.  Another 
source  for  Moore's  libretto  was  the  well-known  book,  Stn.an.ge,  Cmptne.  by 
Joseph  Kinsey  Howard  which  was  published  in  1952.  The  idea  of  planning 
the  work  in  both  French  and  English,  as  well  as  Riel's  third  language, 
Cree,  developed  from  the  events  themselves.  Also  much  of  the  drama  is 
intensified  through  the  juxtaposition  of  the  different  languages.  The 
text  is  actually  multilingual  as  it  contains  English,  French,  Cree  and 
Latin.  Montreal  playwright,  Jacques  Languirand,  collaborated  with  Moore 
in  setting  the  French  text  and  made  an  outstanding  contribution. 

Somers'  organization  of  the  music  materials  is  again  by  means  of 

superimposition  and  juxtaposition  of  tonal  and  atonal  writing,  popular 

songs  of  the  period,  native  Indian  folksong  and  taped  electronic  sounds. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  folk  music  in  the  opera,  Somers  states: 

...  There's  original  folk  material,  which  I  think  is  quite 
beautiful.  I  made  it  indigeneous  to  the  whole  work  so  that 
certain  themes  and  tunes  keep  recurring,  taking  on  different 
shapes  according  to  the  way  events  progress.  A  simple  tune  at 
the  outset,  has  another  color  and  kind  of  significance  later 


25  Mavor  Moore,  "Why  Louis  Riel?"  Opena  Canada ,  (May  1966),  p.  9» 

Harry  Somers,  "Louis  Riel:  The  Score,"  Opena  Canada ,  Vol.  8 
(September  1967),  p.  46. 
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Somers  also  became  deeply  involved  in  the  drama  of  Riel  and  hoped  that 
the  work  would  help  young  people  to  realize  the  excitement  and  depth  of 
feeling  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Louis  Riel. 

LouIa  flieJL  was  one  of  five  operas  based  on  Canadian  themes 
written  for  the  centennial  celebrations  in  1967.  The  Commission  for  the 
opera  by  the  Floyd  S.  Chalmers  Foundation  also  included  financial 
assistance  from  the  Canadian  Centennial  Commission,  the  Canada  Council 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts. 

Productions 

The  initial  theatre  production  received  its  premiere  in  Toronto 

on  September  23,  1967.  The  cast  consisted  of  twenty-six  soloists, 

chorus,  full  orchestra,  harp,  piano,  celeste  and  prepared  tape.  The 

title  role  was  played  by  Bernard  Turgeon,  Riel's  wife  Marguerite  by 

Roxolana  Roslak,  with  Patricia  Rideout  as  Riel's  mother,  Julie,  and 

Cornelis  Opthof  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  conductor  was  Victor 

Feldbrill  and  Stage  Director,  Leon  Major.  There  were  three  performances 

in  Toronto  and  the  work  received  enthusiastic  reviews: 

Somers  brilliantly  exploits  a  great  deal  of  folk  material  ... 
and  some  rousing  marching  songs  ...  He  also  indulges  in  some 
straight  diatonic  and  some  abstract 
some  exciting  electronic  effects  . . . 

Two  further  performances  of  the  opera  were  given  in  Montreal  at 
the  World  Festival  of  Expo  67.  The  following  year  three  more  perfor¬ 
mances  were  given  in  Toronto.  A  subsequent  revival  of  the  work  took 
place  during  the  1975  season  of  the  Canadian  Opera  Company. 

^  Harold  Rosenthal,  Review  of  Lollu>  TlieJL,  Op^nxLy  Vol.  XVIII 
(1967),  p.  866. 


^tonal  writing  as  well  as 
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The  CBC  radio  broadcasts  were  recorded  entirely  from  a 
production  staged  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre  in  Toronto.  There  were  two 
radio  broadcasts  of  Rleh  on  the  CBC-FM  network  on  October  15,  1967;  and 
on  the  CBC-AM  network  on  October  19,  1967.  The  broadcasts  contained 
commentary  and  conversation  between  the  acts  by  Mavor  Moore  and  Harry 
Somers . 


The  CBC-TV  production  of  Riel  took  place  on  October  29,  1969 
with  essentially  the  same  cast  and  company.  A  number  of  changes  were 
made  for  the  television  production.  The  role  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
was  played  by  Donald  Rutherford.  There  were  a  few  minor  cuts  made  for 
timing  purposes  and  some  of  the  stage  sets  were  reworked  so  that  it 
could  be  presented  more  realistically  in  the  TV  version.  A  significant 
characterization  change  was  also  made  for  television  so  that  the  role 

no 

played  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  would  appear  less  farcical. 

A  reviewer  of  the  television  production  approved  of  the 
transition  to  the  new  medium: 

The  CBC-TV  debut  ...  gives  permanence  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  an  experience  shared  by  a  few  and  then  consigned  to 
the  history  books  ...  The  shifts  of  Ottawa  and  the  West  scenes 
[are]  more  effectively  done  ...  giving  the  work  a  more  fluid 
continuity  ...  ^9 

A  subsequent  revival  of  the  opera  by  the  Canadian  Opera  Company 
took  place  in  1975  with  performances  in  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  first  international  performance  in  Washington  on 


^  R.  Murray  Schafer,  Ike.  Pulllc  o-fL  the  PIuaIc  Ihealee:  LouIa 
Riel:  A  Cate  Study  (Wien:  Universal  Edition,  cl 972),  pp.  23-24. 

29 

7  William  Littler,  "Television  Strengthens  Impact  of  Canadian 
Opera  Loul 6  Riel ,"  7 oeonto  dally  Stem. ,  October  28,  1969. 
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October  23,  1975  was  part  of  the  American  Bicentennial  celebration  and 
the  work  was  widely  acclaimed. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  ORIGINAL  SOURCES 

In  a  look  at  the  original  sources  of  the  folk  music  in  LollIa 
HieJ-y  each  song  will  be  viewed  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  composer 
in  its  original  context.  The  sources  will  be  examined  with  explanations 
of  how,  where  and  by  whom  they  were  compiled,  collected  and  transcribed 
and  made  available  to  the  composer.  As  well,  each  song  will  be 
discussed  as  to  its  particular  origin,  composer  of  text  or  melody,  and 
its  placement  in  the  completed  score  of  the  opera. 

Folk  Music  Collecting 

The  earliest  part  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  an  emphasis  on 
the  preservation  of  the  musical  heritage  of  Canada  through  the 
collecting  and  recording  of  the  songs  and  dances  of  its  people.  A 
prominent  figure  in  this  work  was  Marius  Barbeau,  eminent  ethnomusicol- 
ogist  and  anthropologist.  Barbeau  was  connected  with  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada  from  1911  until  his  retirement  in  1948  and  collected 
thousands  of  Fr ench-C anadian  and  Indian  folk  songs.  Through  the 
propagation  of  music  festivals  and  numerous  literary  articles,  he  sought 
to  infuse  these  folk  materials  into  Canadian  art  music  and  encouraged 
their  use  in  extended  works  by  Canadian  composers: 
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Folk  songs,  to  mean  something  really  vital  in  the  art  of  a 
nation,  must  lead  to  larger  forms  —  rhapsodies,  concertos, 
quartets,  symphonies,  cantatas,  ballets  or  operas.  Not  until 
these  issue  freely  from  the  hand  of  our  composers  and  grace 
the  great  auditoriums  of  the  world  will  our  expectation  be 
fulfilled.1 2 

Numerous  collections  of  folk  music  were  made  throughout  the 
country  in  this  century,  preserving  many  songs  of  historical  signif- 

p 

icance.  From  these  early  beginnings  and  collections  has  grown  a 
considerable  repertoire  of  works  containing  elements  of  folk  music. 
Canadian  composers  have  frequently  turned  to  their  indigenous  musical 
heritage  and  have  used  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  ranging  from  the 
simple  folk  song  setting  to  more  extended  works  as  foreseen  by  Bar beau. 
In  symphonic  works  there  are  sketches  for  orchestra,  symphonic  poems  and 
symphonies.  Works  for  the  stage  have  been  represented  by  both  ballet 
and  opera. 

The  Folk  Songs 

Somers  himself  describes  his  use  of  folk  materials  in  the  score 
of  Louis  Riet.  He  considers  the  original  folk  music  to  be  quite 


1  Marius  Barbeau,  "French  and  Indian  Motifs  in  Our  Music," 
ijecuiLook  of  the  Ants  in  Canada  1928-7929,  edited  by  Bertram  Brooker 
(Toronto:  MacMillan,  1929),  p.  132. 

2 

A  representative  sampling  of  these  collections  would  include: 
Helen  H.  Roberts  and  D.  Jenness,  Eskimo  Song s:  Song s  of  the.  Coppen 
Eskimos,  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  1913-1918,  Vol.  XIV;  Ernest 
MacMillan,  Ihnee  Song s  of  the,  Uest  Coast  (Oakville,  Ont.:  Frederick 
Harris,  1929);  Viola  E.  Garfield,  Ike  7 simshian:  Ihetn.  Ant*  and  flusic 
(New  York:  J.J.  Augustin  Publishers  [1951]);  Margaret  Arnett  MacLeod, 
Song s  of  Old  flanito&a  (Toronto:  Ryerson,  I960);  Kenneth  Peacock,  Song  s 
of  Newfoundland  Outponts  (Ottawa:  National  Museum  of  Canada,  1965),  3 
Vols.;  Barbara  Cass-Beggs,  Seven  Metis  Song s  of  Saskatchewan  (Don  Mills, 
Ont.:  BMI  Canada  Ltd.,  1967);  Edith  Fowke,  Penguin  Book  of  Canadian  7 otic 
Songs  (Harmondsworth,  England:  Penguin  Books,  1973)* 
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beautiful.  He  also  states  that  he  made  it  indigenous  to  the  whole  work 
so  that  certain  themes  keep  recurring  with  different  settings  and 
significance.-^  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  folk  songs  were  used 
and  from  which  original  sources  were  they  derived.  As  has  been  stated 
earlier,  the  two  categories  of  folk  material  consist  of  Native-Indian 
music,  and  French  and  English  popular  songs  of  the  period. 

Material  from  the  first  category,  Native-Indian  music,  is  used 
very  prominently  throughout  the  score.  The  Introduction  begins  with  a 
percussion  improvisation  of  timpani  and  tom-toms  which  plays  a  motivic 
role  in  the  work.  The  Introduction  is  later  repeated  as  Interlude  music 
during  the  Battle  Scene  which  falls  between  scenes  iii  and  iv  of  Act 
III.  Another  example  of  Native-Indian  music  is  in  Act  II,  scene  vi. 
Two  Indian  dances  open  the  scene.  For  the  second  of  these,  Ihe.  Bu-fL-fLalo 
H.untt  the  words  and  music  were  taken  from  the  collection  by  Margaret 
Arnett  MacLeod  in  Song a  o/  Old  flandLola,^ 

The  most  significant  example  of  the  use  of  Indian  music  is 
Marguerite's  aria  HugaA  which  begins  Act  III.  The  motivic  basis  of  the 
aria  which  is  heard  in  the  first  five  or  six  notes,  was  taken  from  the 
song  of  Skateen,  the  head  chief  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  a  Nass  River  tribe. 
The  song  was  collected  and  notated  by  Marius  Barbeau  and  Sir  Ernest 


^  Somers,  "Louis  Riel:  The  Score,"  p.  46. 

^  Margaret  Arnett  MacLeod,  Song  a  0/  Old  ficLnJJLola,  p.  20. 
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MacMillan  and  subsequently  published  by  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  in  Ike  7 Sim Akdan:  Ikedn.  AaJLa  and  flu^dc.'*  A  sparse  accompaniment 
to  the  aria  is  provided  by  flute,  sleigh  bells,  tom-tom  and  bass  drums. 
These  particular  instruments  play  a  motivic  role  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  scene  and  the  work. 

The  French  and  English  popular  songs  of  the  period  make  up  the 
second  category  of  folk  material.  The  French  song  Let  1  fidJL±laJLLoru>  d'un 
Rod  klalkeuneuK  with  the  opening  text  "Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre"  from  Act 
I,  scene  ii,  and  Act  II,  scene  ii,  has  both  the  words  and  music  taken 
from  MacLeod's  collection,  Song a  o-fL  Old  flanddola.^  Another  example  of 
popular  song  of  the  period  in  English  is  Ike.  f'lanckdng  Song  with  the  text 
"Riel  sits  in  his  Chamber  o'  State. It  is  first  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  opera  and  was  pre-recorded  by  Somers  himself  for  the 
Introduction.  Somers  has  described  it  as  "a  core  moving  out  throughout 
the  whole  work."  It  reappears  in  Act  I,  scene  i  and  ii,  and  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  work  as  a  recurring  flute  solo.  Elements  of  it 
are  also  heard  in  Julie's  aria,  Act  III,  scene  v,  and  at  the  very  end  of 

Q 

the  opera  it  is  heard  again  as  the  flute  solo. 

The  song  He'll  dang  ddm  up  the  Rdven^  with  words  and  music 
derived  from  John  Coulter's  play,  Rdel^  was  transcribed  by  Dr.  Healey 


^  Garfield,  Ike  7  Adndidan:  1  keen  AaJls>  and  flu^dc,  No.  69. 

^  MacLeod,  Song a  o-fL  Old  flarudo la ,  p.  36. 

^  ILid . ,  p .  47 . 

8 

Cherney,  danny  SomenA)  p.  135* 
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Willan.9  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  crowd-haranguing  scene,  Act  II, 
scene  iv.  At  the  very  end  of  Act  II  it  is  sung  off-stage  by  approaching 
troops,  and  at  its  final  appearance  occurs  after  Riel’s  trial  (Act  II, 
scene  vi),  where  it  becomes  more  vicious  and  chilling  in  character  to 
indicate  the  crowd's  thirst  for  blood. 

Transcriptions  and  Collections 

The  original  sources  of  the  folk  songs  were  the  basic  folk 
materials  which  were  made  available  to  the  composer.  These  sources  were 
in  the  form  of  transcriptions  and  collections  by  ethnomusicologists  and 
historians . 

In  May  of  1927  Marius  Barbeau  was  actively  involved  in  promoting 
folk  music  through  a  festival  of  French-Canadian  and  Native-Indian  music 
which  was  held  in  Quebec  and  organized  by  the  CPR  under  John  Murray 
Gibbon.  This  was  the  first  of  two  such  festivals  in  which  Barbeau  and 
Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  took  part.  For  the  occasion,  Barbeau  had  supplied 
MacMillan  with  folk  songs,  collected  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  other 
parts  of  French  Canada,  which  MacMillan  set  with  piano  accompaniments. 
This  resulted  in  the  publication  by  Frederick  Harris  of  7  uiesuty-One.  Song  a 
o-fL  T /lanch  Canada .  It  was  at  this  time  that  Barbeau  suggested  to 
MacMillan  that  he  accompany  him  on  a  folk  song  collecting  expedition  to 
the  North  Pacific  coast  of  British  Columbia.^ 

^  John  William  Coulter,  a  play  in  two  parts  (Hamilton, 
Ont.:  Cromlech  Press,  1962),  p.  39* 

^  Ernest  MacMillan,  "Some  Reminiscences  of  Marius  Barbeau," 
Cla^-icanada  No.  18  (April  1969),  p.  10. 
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The  invitation  was  proferred  as  a  result  of  MacMillan's  quick 
appreciation  of  the  French-Canadian  folk  songs.  MacMillan  joined 
Barbeau  on  the  Nass  River,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Vancouver  in  July 
of  1928.  Barbeau's  fieldwork  had  taken  him  to  the  Rockies  and  the  west 
coast  on  previous  occasions  where  he  had  recorded  many  Indian  songs. 
The  recordings  were  made  on  a  Standard  Edison  phonograph  with  delicate 
wax  cylinders  which  were  highly  destructible  if  played  too  often.  The 
songs  included  chants,  dirges,  love  songs,  spiritual  songs  and 
contained: 

...  unfamiliar  musical  idioms,  rhythms  and  patterns,  they  were 
marked  by  drum  beats  and  accentuated  by  intricate  gutteral 
languages  ...  Some  songs  sounded  most  intricate  and 
challenging;  they  passed  my  comprehension.  But  I  was  itching 
under  this  challenge  ..." 

His  interest  in  the  west  coast  Indian  songs  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  much  more  complex  than  those  of  the  interior.  The  solution 
seemed  to  be  in  the  collaboration  with  an  experienced  musician  like 
MacMillan  to  do  the  transcriptions  of  these  intricate  and  challenging 
folk  materials. 

Seventy-five  songs  collected  on  the  Skeena  and  Nass  Rivers  by 
Barbeau  between  1915  and  1929,  some  of  which  were  transcribed  by 
MacMillan,  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  monograph  with  musical 
scores,  texts  and  translations,  and  with  musical  analyses  by  Marguerite 
Beclard  d'Harcourt.^  This  sample  is  a  small  part  of  a  collection  of 


^  Marius  Barbeau,  "Folk-Song,"  Phitic  in  Canada  edited  by  Ernest 
MacMillan  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1955),  pp.  34-35* 

1 2 

Garfield,  Itm  7 iirru>huxin:  Itmin  AnJU>  and  fliuic. 
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nearly  three  thousand  recordings  of  Indian  songs  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada.^ 

The  original  sources  for  Kuycu> ,  the  aria  sung  by  Marguerite  in 
the  first  scene  of  Act  III,  are  from  Song  No.  69  Kano ,  of  the  Tsimshian 
songs.  This  is  a  lament  or  Lejnaw'l  of  Alfred  Skateen,  the  head  chief  of 
the  Wolf  clan  of  the  Nass  River,  and  is  used  at  the  death  of  the  chief. 
The  family  of  Skateen  was  originally  the  same  as  that  of  Weerhae,  a 
tribe  of  the  Gitksan,  which  also  has  a  variant  of  the  song  titled 
Kanaioy aw ,  Song  no.  70  of  the  Tsimshian  songs. ^4  The  opening  text  of 
K.uya-6  contains  the  syllables  "Hano,  hano,"  but  the  remainder  of  the  text 
is  Cree  Indian,  chosen  by  Somers  from  the  C/te.e.  Q/iammasi  by  Rev.  H.E. 
Hives  and  the  l  ng Id  Ah -C  size.  P/ilman  and  V  ocaLulany  by  Rev.  F.G.  Stevens. 
The  text  of  the  last  section  was  taken  from  a  story  of  Coming  Day,  an 
Indian  of  the  Sweetgrass  Reserve,  as  told  to  Leonard  Bloomfield.  (see 
Examples  2.1  and  2.2). 

Perhaps  the  richest  source  for  Somers  in  his  purpose  of  locating 
authentic  folk  material  for  Lollla  RdeJL  came  from  the  collection,  Song  a 
o£  Old  ftanltoda,  by  MacLeod.  This  work  was  compiled  by  historian 
MacLeod  in  1959  as  an  offshoot  to  her  work  on  the  history  of  Red  River 
colony,  and  in  particular  on  Cuthbert  Grant  and  the  settlement  of 
Grantown.  In  studying  the  daily  lives  of  these  people,  MacLeod 
uncovered  numerous  songs  which  commemorated  the  history  of  Manitoba  in 

^  I  Lid. ,  p.  99  • 

14  IUd.,  pp.  153-154- 

^  Harry  Somers,  HuyaA  (Toronto:  Berandol  Music  Ltd.,  1971), 


[p.  i]. 
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EXAMPLE  2.1  Hano 


Orurn 


Second  note  •  C*  M«E:  J  -  78  (larghetto) 


r  *  r 


T — * — r 


f 


2^ 


--tJ-f  ijj  j-gq 


(Refrain*)  ha  •  no 


ha  •  no  -  hi  -  hi 


Y« 

y*Y 


JJU-  Jt  l-i 


a 


3® 

ye  -  -  ha-no  -  ha  no  hi  -  hi  -  ye  -  -  he  -  -  ha 

nw 


ye  -  he  i  -y«  •  e  i  •  ya  •  c  ye  -  - 
y ha.  ««  y*y  *y 


y* 


ha 


l  U  ■ 


ha  •  no  -  E.  hi  -  —  hi  —  — 


he. 


1  r  ,f  H— • 1  l  \  1  \  l~Q"r~G"f  1 


ta  •  q®  -  q  ,  ia  q®  -  cj  hi  -  -  hi  -  -  ya 


SB 


=±fc±e 


ye 


q<fc  -  q  +a  -  q®  •  <q  hi  --hi  -  ye.  -  - 


he  -  -  <su 


i 


tr  O  lot- jyl^- hJ  IW“  I^UU1  *-«T 


w®  -  -  dt  hi  -  ye  •  ho  i  •  ye  -  e  i  • ye  •  e  y«  - 

wm  da 


£L  J.r  tt\  j  7-jLj  H  h&Kcftlj  I  j~3 j.  1 J  g 


Y« 


ha  -  no  ha  •  no- 1  hi-  -  hi--  yt  -  -  he  -  - 

Record  YU  C  124  a  (53) 


TEXT 


han  o-  hiye  c 


taq®-q  (bis)  |  i  i  ye 
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EXAMPLE  2.2  Kanawyau) 


Firs^  notea  :  C*  and  E.  Drum.J  *  54- (Largo) 


t&  low  lor  Way  Kat  la  low U 

r-r — r - nr - r — r — r~~ — r — r - r~r - r 

— tM,.  —  t>,* 


st  gwo-da  -  -da  -  he  da  -  he  -  e-yte-  y* 

U  qwo  day 

3  T  Record  VUC  140  a  (78) 


TEXT 


hanoyc  he  ha  hano  —  hano  i  iye  . . . 

tjaqSq*  i  lUL  I  ha9-°  tS9°  I  hihiYe 

/  '  a  ^  3 

stwo'de  |  heht  |  sewo  a  a  wo  |  hiyehehe  hanoyc 


music  and  verse.  The  project  of  collecting  the  songs  took  on  greater 
importance  when  the  objective  became  to  reveal  various  phases  of 
Manitoba  history  in  song  with  commentaries  on  the  historical  settings. 

The  songs  in  the  collection  are  all  local  to  Red  River  and 
Manitoba  although  some  of  the  music  is  not.  It  is  instead  music  from 
Quebec,  or  Ontario  or  Scotland  or  the  American  frontier.  But  there  are 
songs  in  the  collection  in  which  both  words  and  music  were  completely 
composed  in  Red  River.  These  were  composed  on  historical  themes  and 
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depict  actual  events.  A  number  of  these  indigenous  songs  were  composed 
by  Pierre  Falcon,  who  became  known  as  "the  Bard  of  the  Prairie  Metis," 
and  after  whom  Falcon  Lake  in  Southeastern  Manitoba  was  named. 

Pierre  Falcon  was  born  on  June  4,  1793,  at  Elbow  Fort,  one  of 
the  North  West  Company  posts  in  the  Swan  and  Assiniboine  River  Valleys. 
His  father  worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  company  and  his  mother  was  an 
Indian  woman  of  the  prairies.  In  1799  his  father  took  him  to  LaPrairie, 
Quebec,  for  his  education,  where  he  remained  until  1808.  On  his  return 
to  Manitoba  he  also  became  a  clerk  for  the  North  West  Company.  In  1812 
Falcon  married  Mary  Grant,  sister  to  the  well-known  Cuthbert  Grant,  and 
lived  in  the  Fort  Tremblant  district.  In  1821  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and 
North  West  Companies  were  amalgamated  and  Falcon  continued  at  his  post 
in  the  Swan  River  district  under  the  new  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  1824 
Governor  George  Simpson  established  a  Metis  settlement  at  White  Horse 
Plain  on  the  Assiniboine  River,  eighteen  miles  west  of  the  junction  of 
the  Red  River,  to  serve  as  protection  for  the  Red  River  Colony  against 
the  Indians  and  to  provide  a  reliable  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  Simpson 
chose  Cuthbert  Grapt,  a  Metis  leader,  to  found  the  settlement.  Grant 
invited  various  Metis  hunters  and  fighters,  including  his  brother-in-law 
Pierre  Falcon,  to  join  the  settlement  by  allocating  each  man  a  strip 
farm.  The  settlement  was  named  Grantown  and  is  known  as  the  present-day 
St.  Francois  Xavier.^ 

In  the  collection,  MacLeod  attributes  the  composition  of 
Bu£-/Lalo  Hunt  to  Pierre  Falcon  and  dates  it  from  these  early  years  at 


16 


MacLeod,  Song a  o/  Old  Flanlto(Ui ,  pp.  2,  16-17. 
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Grantown.  In  her  research  in  the  area  of  White  Horse  Plain  it  was  found 
that  a  song  about  the  buffalo  hunt  was  recalled  to  have  been  composed  by 
Falcon.  However,  the  original  French  verses  have  not  survived.  The 

words  to  the  song  are  believed  to  be  a  translation  of  Falcon's  simple 

1  7 

French  text  published  in  Lo/id/>  o-fL  tke.  N o/ith  by  Agnes  Laut  in  1900. 
Laut's  book  is  a  work  of  fiction  and  deals  with  historical  characters 
and  events.  One  of  the  characters  is  "Pierre  the  Rhymester,"  identifi¬ 
able  as  Falcon,  who  sings  a  song  of  his  own  composition  about  the 
buffalo  hunt.  1 1  is  believed  that  in  her  research  Laut  obtained  the 
original  French  verses  from  an  old  Metis  and  later  translated  them  into 
English  for  Lond*  o /  tke.  No/ith.  The  greatest  part  of  this  song  is 

sufficiently  like  Falcon's  compositions  to  be  considered  authentic  by 

1  8 

Martial  Allard,  an  authority  on  Falcon's  life  and  work.  The  verses 
are  set  to  the  air,  Coc-l^la, 

Falcon's  songs  mirrored  the  life  of  the  times  around  him.  He 
had  a  dramatic  flair  for  words,  a  good  sense  of  rhythm,  and  a  love  of  a 
lively  tune  along  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  Metis 
nation.  His  songs  were  known  and  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  voyageurs 
on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Montreal. 


^  Agnes  Laut,  Lo/ucU  o£  the,  No/ith  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press, 

1900). 

MacLeod,  Song  a  o£  0M.  flandto&a ,  p.  19* 


EXAMPLE  2.3 


Ihm  Bu-fL-fLato  Hunt 


0 

{5 


K 

-A  t  • 

(#y  * 


Now  list 


t"  tin-  sonju- uf  the  buf-fa  - 1<>  hunt,  Which  I. Pierre,  the 


rhymes  -  ter.  chant  <>t  the  brave!  W  cjtiv  llms-l!  ni  -Irs,  Free -men  of  the 


plains.  We  chouse  our  chief!  \Ve_aro  no  man's  slave! 


Now  List  to  the  song  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 

Which  I,  Pierre,  the  rhymester,  chant  of  the  brave! 

We  are  Bois-Brules,  Freemen  of  the  plains, 

We  choose  our  chief!  We  are  no  man’s  slave! 

Up,  riders  up,  ere  the  early  mist 
Ascends  to  salute  the  rising  sun! 

Up,  rangers  up,  ere  the  buffalo  herds 
Sniff  morning  air  for  the  hunter's  gun! 

They  lie  in  their  lairs  of  dank  spear-grass, 

Down  in  the  gorge,  where  the  prairie  dips, 

We've  followed  their  tracks  through  the  sucking  ooze, 
Where  our  bronchos  sank  to  their  steaming  hips. 

We've  followed  their  tracks  from  the  rolling  plains 
Through  slime-green  sloughs  to  a  sedgy  ravine, 

Where  the  cat-tail  spikes  of  the  march-grown  flags 
Stand  half  as  high  as  the  billowy  green. 

The  spear-grass  touched  our  saddle-bows, 

The  blade-points  pricked  to  the  broncho's  neck; 

But  we  followed  the  tracks  like  hounds  on  scent 
Till  our  horses  reared  with  a  sudden  check. 

The  scouts  dart  back  with  a  shout,  "They  are  found!" 
Great  fur-maned  heads  are  thrust  through  the  reeds, 

A  forest  of  horns,  a  crunching  of  stems, 

Reined  sheer  on  their  haunches  are  terrified  steeds! 
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Get  you  gone  to  the  squaws  at  the  tents,  old  men, 

The  cart-lines  safely  encircle  the  camp! 

Now,  braves  of  the  plain,  brace  your  saddle-girths! 

Quick!  Load  guns,  for  our  horses  champ! 

A  tossing  of  horns,  a  pawing  of  hoofs, 

But  the  hunters  utter  never  a  word, 

As  the  stealthy  panther  creeps  on  his  prey, 

So  move  we  in  silence  against  the  herd. 

With  arrows  ready  and  triggers  cocked, 

We  round  them  nearer  the  valley  bank; 

They  pause  in  defiance,  then  start  with  alarm 
At  the  ominous  sound  of  a  gun-barrel's  clank. 

A  wave  from  our  captain,  out  bursts  a  wild  shout, 

A  crash  of  shots  from  our  breaking  ranks, 

And  the  herd  stampedes  with  a  thunderous  boom 
While  we  drive  our  spurs  into  quivering  flanks. 

The  arrows  hiss  like  a  shower  of  snakes, 

The  bullets  puff  in  a  smoky  gust, 

Out  fly  loose  reins  from  the  broncho's  bits 
And  hunters  ride  on  in  a  whirl  of  dust. 

The  bellowing  bulls  rush  blind  with  fear 
Through  river  and  marsh,  while  the  trampled  dead 
Soon  bridge  a  safe  ford  for  the  plunging  herd; 

Earth  rocks  like  a  sea  'neath  their  might  tread. 

A  rip  of  the  sharp-curved  sickle-horns, 

A  hunter  falls  to  the  blood-soaked  ground! 

He  is  gored  and  tossed  and  trampled  down; 

On  dashes  the  furious  beast  with  a  bound. 

When  over  sky-line  hulks  the  last  great  form 

And  the  rumbling  thunder  of  their  hoofs’  beat,  beat, 

Dies  like  an  echo  in  distant  hills, 

Back  ride  the  hunters  chanting  their  feat. 

Now,  old  men  and  wives,  come  you  out  with  the  carts! 

There’s  meat  against  hunger  and  fur  against  cold! 

Gather  full  store  for  the  pemmican  bags, 

Garner  the  booty  of  warriors  bold. 

So  list  the  song  of  the  Bois-Brules, 

Of  their  glorious  deeds  in  the  days  of  old, 

And  this  is  the  tale  of  the  buffalo  hunt 

Which  I,  Pierre,  the  rhymester,  have  proudly  told. 

Attributed  to  Agnes  Laut 
(From  Lo/udj)  o£  thm  No/iihy  The  Ryerson  Press) 
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La  RoL  flalhau/iaux.  or  La/>  7 /ilLula  tlon/>  cL’ un  RoL  PlalkcLuicux. 
(Misfortunes  of  an  Unlucky  King)  is  the  second  folk  song  from  the 
MacLeod  collection.  It  is  a  French  folk  song,  with  text  by  Pierre 
Falcon,  set  to  the  air  lh.a  Uandc/iLng  £0.10.  Falcon  composed  this  work  in 
1869.  By  this  time  he  was  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen  of  Grantown 
and  the  Magistrate  in  the  District  of  White  Horse  Plain.  The  events 
which  led  to  his  writing  of  ALt-fLo/itunc*  an  Unlucky  Ring  were  in 
direct  reaction  to  the  Canadian  Government's  tactless  preparations  to 
take  over  the  North  West,  the  situation  which  prompted  Louis  Riel  to 
come  forward.  The  plot  of  the  opera's  opening  scenes  take  place  at  this 
precise  moment. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  rights  to  Rupert's  Land  had  expired, 
and  the  sale  of  the  territory  to  Canada  was  in  the  process  of  being 
negotiated.  Surveyors  were  prematurely  sent  out  in  August  1869  by  the 
Canadian  government  without  informing  the  people  of  Red  River.  To  add 
further  insult,  the  government  sent  William  McDougall  in  readiness  to 
assume  the  governorship  of  the  territory  to  the  American  border  where  he 
was  to  await  final  instructions.  In  the  meantime  the  Metis  were  greatly 
incensed  that  their  lands  were  being  surveyed  and  felt  their  rights  were 
threatened.  Louis  Riel  became  the  leader  of  the  Metis  and  on  November 
second,  he  and  his  men  seized  Upper  Fort  Garry  and  set  up  a  provisional 
government  with  Riel  as  Secretary.  McDougall  waited  at  the  American 
border  until  December  first  for  orders  from  Ottawa  which  never  arrived. 
He  then  attempted  to  assume  the  governorship  of  the  territory  with  a 
forged  proclamation.  The  Metis  met  this  event  with  a  proclamation  of 
their  own  signed  by  Riel,  prohibiting  McDougall's  entry  into  the 
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territory.  They  set  up  a  barricade  and  were  determined  to  fight  if 
necessary  to  protect  their  land. 

Falcon  was  greatly  moved  by  this  turn  of  events  and  though,  too 
old  to  join  his  fellow  Metis  in  arms,  wrote  a  song  about  the  crisis. 
Citron  tuner j  o£  an  Unlucky  king  was  Falcon’s  last  song,  as  he  died  at 
White  Horse  Plain  on  October  26,  1876.  Other  folk  songs  and  texts  by 
Falcon  include  Ike  Battle,  Seven  Oak^y  and  Ike  Dlck/>o n  Song.  Though 
these  works  may  be  primitive,  they  are  the  product  of  a  primitive 
environment  and  may  be  unique  in  that  both  the  words  and  music 
originated  in  Red  River. 

The  words  of  Le^>  1  /itJUilattonA  d'un  Rot  fl alkeu/ieux,  were  recalled 
by  the  grandchildren  of  Falcon  and  written  down  by  Henry  Caron  of 
Winnipeg.  The  folk  song  appears  in  the  opera  in  Act  I,  scene  iii,  with 
the  opening  text,  ”Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre.” 

EXAMPLE  2.4  Le*  1  nJAulcdUorv>  d'un  Rot  flalkeuneux 


|=fe=K=*= 
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Now  as  1  sine,  draw  m  ar.  If  this,  my  s<«ne;  you'd  hear. 
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1 .  Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre 
De  plus  interessant 

Que  la  tragique  histoire 
De  McDoug'  et  ses  gens? 

Je  vous  la  conterai; 
Veuillez  bien  m'ecouter. 

2.  Sur  notre  territoire, 

Devenu  ses  Etats, 

II  venait  ce  bon  pere, 
Regner  en  potentat, 

Ainsi  l'avait  regie 
Le  Ministre  Cartier. 

3.  Le  coeur  gros  d'espe ranee, 
Partant  du  Canada 

II  dit:  "J'ai  confiance 
Qu'on  vivra  bien  la-bas. 

Ah!  quel  bonheur!  ma  foi! 

Je  suis  done  enfin  Roi!" 

4.  Comptant  sur  les  richesses 
Qu'il  trouverait  chez  nous, 
II  eut  la  maladresse 

De  ne  pas  prendre  un  sou, 
Par  meme  pour  traverser 
Un  pays  etranger. 

5.  II  parait  que  l'orage, 

Dans  son  gouvernement, 
Durant  tout  le  voyage, 
Eclata  fort  souvent, 

L* union  qui  rend  plus  fort 
Etait  loin  de  ce  corps. 

6.  Mais,  malgre  la  tempete 
Cameron  a  son  bord 
Voulait  decrire  la  fete 
Qui  L'attendait  a  port; 

Et  la  voir  imprimee 
Avant  qu'elle  fut  passee. 


7.  Ce  ministre  fidele 
Etant  loin  de  prevoir 
Qu'elle  ne  serait  pas  telle 
Qu'il  avait  cru  la  voir- 
Funeste  illusion! 

Quelle  deception! 

8.  Deja  de  son  royaume 
Le  sol  il  va  toucher, 

Quand  tout  a  coup  un  homme 
Lui  defend  d'avancer, 

Lui  disant  "Mon  ami 
C'est  assez  loin  d'ici." 

9.  Etonne  de  l'audace 

De  ces  hardis  mortels, 

II  emploie  les  menaces 
Pour  vaincre  ces  rebelles; 
Mais  cela  fut  en  vain, 

II  ne  put  gagner  rien. 

10.  Oblige  de  reprendre 
La  voie  du  Canada 

II  lui  faudra  attendre 
De  1' argent  pour  cela; 

Car,  pour  manger  ici 
II  prend  tout  a  credit. 

11.  Aujourd'hui  sa  couronne 
Est  un  songe  passe; 

Le  t rone  qu'on  lui  donne 
C'est  un  trone  perce, 

Mais  il  dit  qu'a  present 
II  est  bien  suffisant. 

12.  Aujourd'hui  que  va  dire 
Monsieur  le  Gouvernement? 
Sera-t-il  noir  de  rire 
Quand  il  verra  ses  plans 
Deja  tous  culbutes 

Par  les  Bois-Brules? 


Pierre  Falcon 
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Misfortunes  of  an  Unlucky  "King" 

1 .  Now  where  in  all  the  country 
Could  e'er  be  found  again, 

A  tale  as  sad  as  this  one 
Of  McDougall  and  his  men? 

Now  as  I  sing,  draw  near, 

If  this,  my  song,  you'd  hear. 

2.  He  journeyed  to  our  region  - 
He  thought  it  his  estate; 

The  good  man  there  would  govern 
Like  an  Eastern  potentate; 

This  land  for  him  was  free, 

By  Cartier's  decree. 

3.  From  Canada  he  started; 

His  heart  with  hope  did  swell; 
With  confidence  he  stated, 

"Out  there  we'll  all  live  well, 
With  joy  and  rapture  sing, 

At  last  I  am  a  king." 

4.  Out  here  he  would  discover 
Wealth  equal  to  his  greed; 

And  so  he  brought  not  with  him 
One  cent  for  buying  feed, 

Though  through  a  foreign  land, 
He'd  have  to  lead  his  band. 

5.  While  on  the  trip  all  order 
By  angry  words  was  rent; 

This  storm  and  strife  prevented 
Harmonious  government. 

The  strong  need  to  agree 
For  solidarity. 

6.  Discounting  then  the  tempest, 

A  man  named  Cameron 
Described  the  happy  welcome 
He  thought  that  they  had  won  - 
He  saw  as  history 
What  still  was  yet  to  be. 


7.  This  minister  so  faithful 
Was  far  from  finding  out, 

That  facts  as  he  foretold  them 
Would  never  come  about; 

Delusions  he  would  know  - 
Illusions  turned  to  woe! 

8.  His  kingdom  lies  before  him, 

He  starts  to  enter  it; 

A  man  cries  out  to  stop  there- 
"This  thing  we'll  not  permit; 

My  friend,  you  need  not  fear 
Provided  you  stop  here." 

9.  Astonished  by  the  firmness 
Of  rebels  brave  and  bold, 

With  threats  he  tries  to  conquer 
"You'll  do  as  you  are  told." 

His  actions  are  in  vain  - 
He  won't  have  his  domain. 

10.  To  Canada  he'll  hasten, 

It's  all  that  he  can  do, 

But  first  he'll  send  for  money 
And  wait  till  it  comes  through; 
Meanwhile  they  have  to  eat; 

On  credit  they  buy  meat. 

11.  In  dreams  he  wears  a  crown  still 
And  never  knows  defeat; 

The  only  throne  he  has  now 
Has  a  hole  cut  in  the  seat; 

And  this  today  he  owns; 

He  needs  no  other  thrones. 

12.  As  soon  as  the  officials 

Find  out  their  plan  fell  through 
Will  they  turn  black  with 
laughter? 

Will  they  know  what  to  do? 

They  did  not  have  their  way, 
Thanks  to  the  Bois-Brules! 

Pierre  Falcon 
Translated  by  Robert  L.  Walters 
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The  third  song  from  the  MacLeod  collection  is  Ihe  Clcuichiny  Sony 
with  one  verse  and  chorus  composed  by  Alexander  Hunt  Murray,  a  retired 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer.  The  text  is  set  to  the  traditional 
Scottish  air,  Johnny  Cope.  The  manuscript  of  the  song  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Winnipeg. 

The  song  was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  February  15,  1870, 
when  about  two  hundred  Red  River  inhabitants  gathered  at  St.  Andrew's 
for  the  fifteen-mile  march  on  Upper  Fort  Garry  in  order  to  free  their 
English-speaking  comrades  who  were  being  held  prisoner  by  Riel.  Murray 
parodied  the  words  of  the  traditional  Scottish  song,  Johnny  Cope  and  the 
verse  and  chorus  were  quickly  learned  by  the  marchers.  The  group 
continued  to  Kildonan  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  contingent  of 
sixty  men  from  Portage  la  Prairie.  Opposition  to  the  plan  was  put  forth 
by  the  clergy  at  Kildonan,  consisting  of  the  Reverend  John  Black,  Bishop 
Machray  and  the  Reverend  A.  Cowley,  who  feared  bloodshed  would  occur 
between  the  English  and  French  settlers.  They  counselled  negotiations 
be  undertaken  with  Riel  and  finally  won  over  the  opposing  group. 
Eventually  most  of  the  prisoners  were  released  from  Fort  Garry,  but  the 
Portage  party,  enroute  home,  were  captured  and  made  prisoners  by  Riel's 
men . 

The  opening  text  of  the  song  is  also  the  opening  of  the  opera  in 
the  pre-recorded  Introduction.  It  also  plays  an  important  mctivic  role 
in  the  work,  undergoing  transformations  throughout  the  entire  opera. 
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EXAMPLE  2.5  7/lc  f'laA.chu.ng  Song 


iii  HH  .  77.  7  7 '7  77,77 


1.  Iii  -  cl  sits  in  his  chain- her  o’  state.  Wi*  his  stolen  silver  forks 
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are  yer  drums  a  -  heat-ing  ‘vet?  If 

0-  '■  &  ■  -  ^  M-  i  f" 


wak-  ing 


•  m 


7  U  J II 

we’ll  nae  wait,  For  we’ll  take  the  fort  this  morn-ing. 


Riel  sits  in  his  chamber  o'  state 

Wi'  his  stolen  silver  forks  an'  his  stolen  silver  plate, 
An'  a1  his  braw  things  spread  out  in  style  so  great; 
He’ll  not  breakfast  alone  this  morning. 

0  Hey,  Riel,  are  ye  waking  yet, 

Or  are  yer  drums  a-beating  yet? 

If  y’re  nae  waking  we'll  nae  wait, 

For  we'll  take  the  fort  this  morning. 


Alexander  Hunter  Murray 
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The  source  for  the  song  Ue'lJt  Kang  Kim  up  the.  Riven,  is  from  the 
play  Riel  by  John  Coulter.^  Librettist  Mavor  Moore  was  first 
introduced  to  it  when  he  played  the  title  role  in  the  first  production 
in  1947.  The  words  and  music  were  transcribed  by  Dr.  Healey  Willan  from 
a  version  that  Coulter  recalled  from  his  youth  in  Ireland.  In  the  play 
it  follows  a  mob  scene,  scene  vii,  which  is  staged  at  night  with  torches 
and  bonfires.  The  drums  of  the  Orangemen  can  be  heard  in  the 
background.  The  approaching  mob  swarms  on  stage  yelling  and  shouting 
phrases  such  as  "Hang  Riel!"  "Murder  in  Red  River!"  "Revenge  for  Thomas 
Scott!"  In  the  morning  scene,  Scene  viii,  set  in  the  Fort  Garry 
Precincts,  one  of  the  characters  is  standing  outside  reading  sensational 
headlines  from  a  newspaper:  "Hang  Riel!"  "Revenge  for  Thomas  Scott!"  and 

"All  Ontario  Ablaze!"  "We'll  Hang  Him  up  the  River  ..."  and  then 

20 

continues  singing  the  song. 

In  the  opera  Ue'tt  Kang  Ki.m  up  the.  Rtven  appears  in  a  crowd 
scene,  Act  II,  scene  IV,  at  the  end  of  Act  II  sung  offstage,  and  after 
the  Riel  trial  scene,  Act  II,  scene  vi,  where  it  depicts  the  crowd's 
thirst  for  blood. 


"*9  Coulter,  Riel,  p.  39 • 


20 


I  Lid. 
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EXAMPLE  2.6  Ue.* U  Hang  Him  up  Uu>  RIdca. 


UTTli^. 


Well  hang  him  up  the  river/with  your  yah,  yah,  yah! 
Well  hang  him  up  the  river/with  your  yah,  yah,  yah! 
Well  hang  him  up  the  river 

And  hell  roast  in  hell  for  ever/vvith  your  yah,  yah,  yah, 
Yah!  Yah!  Yah! 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples,  a  significant 
portion  of  Somers'  score  deals  with  Native-Indian  folk  materials  and 
with  French  and  English  popular  songs.  These  folk  songs  are  all  based 
on  transcriptions  of  material  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
and  preserved  in  the  collections  examined.  In  the  following  chapters 
the  songs  will  be  looked  at  in  greater  detail  as  they  appear  in  the 
completed  score  of  the  opera. 


CHAPTER  III 


NATIVE-INDIAN  FOLK  MUSIC 

The  category  of  Native-Indian  folk  music  is  a  very  prominent  one 
in  the  score  of  the  opera.  The  most  important  example  is  that  of 
Marguerite's  aria  A '.uycij>  drawn  from  the  music  of  the  Indians  of  the  North 
West  coast.  Though  originally  the  song  was  a  lament,  Somers  makes  use 
of  it  as  a  lullaby  for  Marguerite.  While  expanding  on  the  texts,  he 
retains  the  original  meaning  of  the  lament  for  the  passing  of  a  people 
and  their  leader.  In  the  other  example  of  Native-Indian  music  at  the 
beginning  of  the  final  scene  of  Act  II,  Somers  creates  a  completely 
primitive  musical  image  with  the  two  Indian  Dances.  The  second  of  these 
is  Ihuz  Bu-fL-fLadLo  Hunt  of  Pierre  Falcon,  but  in  a  greatly  expanded  version 
which  includes  solo  voice,  male  and  female  choruses  and  the  full 
complement  of  all  the  available  forces.  Further  examples  of  the  Native- 
Indian  element  in  the  opera  are  in  the  uses  of  percussion  and  particular 
instrumental  ensembles  along  with  motivic  uses  for  the  purposes  of  the 
drama.  The  latter  category  will  be  looked  at  in  the  final  chapter. 

Brief  History  and  Stylistic  Characteristics 

In  the  nineteenth  century  numerous  Indian  songs  and  dances  were 
transcribed  and  published.  Through  these  early  publications  the 
interest  of  musicologists  was  aroused  and  the  scholarly  research  and 
analysis  of  Indian  music  was  begun. 
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In  1882,  Theodore  Baker  wrote  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
music  of  the  North  American  Indians.^  The  work  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  and  acclaim  for  it  dealt  with  an  unknown  quantity,  a  field  as 
yet  undiscovered  by  the  civilized  European  culture  to  which  it  was 
introduced . 

A  century  later  the  music  of  the  Native-Indian  people  is  still 
relatively  unknown;  however,  the  many  studies  made  in  this  field  have 
brought  to  light  a  rich  and  varied  musical  culture.  Stylistic 
differences  in  the  manner  of  singing,  use  of  instruments,  types  of  songs 
and  dances  between  tribes,  have  been  delineated  with  care  and  precision 
by  anthropologists  and  ethnomusicologists.  Collections  and  studies  of 
these  abound.  A  brief  sampling  of  such  works  might  include  the  studies 
of  some  of  the  well-known  collectors:  Franz  Boas,  Frances  Densmore, 
Natalie  Curtis,  Bruno  Nettl,  Marius  Barbeau,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Mieczyslaw  Kolinski,  Robert  Cogan  and  Charlotte  Heth. 

It  is  also  important  to  look  at  some  of  the  stylistic 

p 

characteristics  of  Native-Indian  music.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  music  is  that  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  people  were  usually 
accorded  a  spiritual  significance  and  this  musical  heritage  was 
interwoven  in  their  daily  lives.  Songs  were  used  to  accompany 
particular  functions,  an  example  of  "music  for  use."  Or  the  songs 

^  Theodore  Baker,  lldest  cLie,  ilusik  Lcn  N o/idarriesuJairLi  UilcLcrij 

Reprint  of  the  1882  edition  (New  York:  AMS  Press,  1 9V3 ) • 

2 

Bruno  Nettl,  "Studies  in  Blackfoot  Indian  Musical  Culture," 
Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  ithno  musicology  11(2),  pp.  141-60,  1967; 

11(3),  pp.  293-309,  1967;  12(1),  pp.  11-41,  1968;  and  12(2),  pp.  192- 
207,  1968. 
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belonged  to  particular  people  and  could  be  used  only  on  special 

occasions  involving  these  people.  Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  used 

untranslatable  syllables  rather  than  words  in  their  songs,  although  this 

practice  varied  from  group  to  group.  Other  tribes  had  song  cycles  of 

hundreds  of  individual  songs  to  accompany  a  particular  ritual  or 

celebration,  often  of  a  religious  nature.  Composition  of  songs  was  not 

something  ordinarily  engaged  in,  as  a  song  was  considered  to  be  a  gift 

gained  in  a  vision  or  a  spontaneous  piece  suddenly  remembered.  The  oral 

musical  tradition  therefore  carried  many  variants  of  the  same  song  which 

were  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation: 

The  importance  of  American  Indian  music  is  found  ...  in  the 
traditions  and  values  it  expresses  to  and  for  the  Indian 
people.  This  oral  tradition  has  survived  solely  because  the 
music  was  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  die.-^ 

Kuyas 

The  song  Huycu  was  commissioned  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Music  of  Canada  for  a  competition  in  1967  under  a  grant  from  Canada 
Council.  The  work  was  completed  in  April  and  then  incorporated  into  the 
opera  Loluu>  Tllel.  as  the  aria  sung  by  Marguerite  at  the  beginning  of  Act 
III.  It  is  the  only  excerpt  from  the  opera  which  has  been  published.^ 

The  work  is  scored  for  solo  voice,  flute  and  a  percussion 
ensemble  consisting  of  sleigh  bells,  medium-pitch  tom-tom,  tenor  drum 
and  bass  drum.  Although  a  number  of  sources  designate  it  for  soprano, 

^  Charlotte  Heth,  "Songs  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire  and  Sky:  Music  of 
the  American  Indians,"  Programme  Notes  (New  World  Records,  NW  246 
Stereo) . 

^  Harry  Somers,  Haycu>  (Scarborough,  Ont.:  Berandol  Music,  1971). 
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Somers  himself  states  that  it  is  transposable: 

This  version  is  essentially  in  the  soprano  range.  For  others, 
they  may  modulate  to  whatever  range  suits  their  voice  best, 
e.g.  coloratura  could  commence  a  fourth  higher,  alto  a  minor 
third  lower,  contralto  a  major  fourth  or  fifth  lower,  tenors  a 
tone  lower,  (as  written)  baritones  an  octave  lower  than  alto, 
and  bass  an  octave  lower  than  contralto.  In  each  case 
indicate  to  the  flutist  before-hand  what  is  the  singers  top 
note  and  he  will  modulate  accordingly. 

Somers  also  designates  eleven  types  of  /e n.mcdxi  which  are  used  in 
the  Introduction  and  third  section  of  the  song.  These  indicate  eleven 
degrees  of  pause  from  long  to  short  with  indications  of  their  relative 
duration  in  normal  notation  (Example  3»1)«  Despite  these  careful 
instructions,  he  further  states  that  the  / eAjnata  may  be  used  strictly  or 
freely  according  to  "the  performers'  feeling  and  sensibility  during  the 
moment  of  performance."^ 

EXAMPLE  3.1  TesimatcU)  in  Somers,  Kuycu> 

I  .  I  I  I  /C\  i  0  m  m 

\'l  $7'  $  7  ^  ^  y  y 

The  preface  to  the  score  also  gives  a  key  to  pronounciation  of 
the  text,  which  is  in  Cree  Indian.  Somers  was  assisted  with  the 
pronounciation  and  feeling  for  the  language  by  Lou  Waller,  a  Cree  Indian 
from  Alberta,  and  later  dedicated  the  work  to  her.  According  to  the 
pronounciation  key,  the  word  Hul/cla  would  be  pronounced  Ku  (as  in  mutt)  - 
yas  (as  in  mat).  In  a  subsequent  recording  the  word  was  pronounced 

^  ULid*,  p.  [ii] . 

6  ILLd., 
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Kooyahs,  which  led  Somers  to  consider  revising  the  phonetics  according 

to  symbols  used  in  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in  order  to  make 
7 

them  more  clear. 

The  formal  structure  of  KuyciA  is  closely  related  to  the  different 
texts  upon  which  it  is  based.  The  work  is  sectional,  consisting  of  an 
Introduction  followed  by  four  parts  with  varying  tempo  indications: 
M otto  Lento,  Ptu  Motto,  Atteg/io  ( Motto )/ Pnet to ,  and  Motto  Lento .  The 
slow  outer  sections  are  indicative  of  the  lamenting  quality  of  the 
texts.  The  quicker  middle  sections  describe  a  hunt  and  the  various 
animals  of  the  wilderness.  The  final  section,  Kuyat}  means  long  ago  and 
is  a  lament  for  the  passing  of  a  great  chief  and  of  his  people.  This 
meaning  for  the  song  is  consistent  with  the  original  source,  Kcino ,  which 
was  also  a  lament  for  the  death  of  a  chief.  These  changing  texts  define 
the  sections  and  clearly  influenced  Somers  in  his  choice  of  tempo 
indications. 

The  Introduction  consists  of  vocables  or  untranslatable 
syllables,  Hano,  a-o,  yT-e,  T-e,  a,  which  express  the  sounds  of  the 
lament.  These  are  taken  directly  from  the  original  Nass  River  folk  song 
with  a  few  variations.  There  is  a  syllable,  a-o,  replacing  the  hi-hi-ye 
of  measures  three  and  four.  These  syllables  are  later  used  by  Somers 
but  with  the  pronounciation  yi  (as  in  mite)  -e  (as  in  meet)  l-e  l-e. 


rj 

'  Diane  Houghton,  Jke.  Soto  Vocat  hJ o/ikt  o£  Kasuiy  Soment  (DMA 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  1980),  pp.  100-101;  Recording  of 
Kiiyat^  Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  Mezzo-soprano  (CBC  CT-35237). 
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EXAMPLE  3.2  Hano 


yky  H«.  ««  y*Y  *Y 


J  \  \  K.J  J^Lfrj-klrt 


h*  •  no  -  e. 


hi 


EXAMPLE  3.3  Huycu> 


Lmto 


The  remaining  sections  are  in  Cree  Indian  and  are  translated  as 
follows :® 


8 


Somers,  Huycu> ,  p.  [ iii ] . 


fiuyCLA 

Introduction.  floLto  Le.nto 

Hano,  a-o ,  yT-e ,  T-e,  a 
Sakastao 

1 .  PLu  PIoaao 

Numoowunaw. 

Kesamuneto, 

Numoowunootao . 

Kesamuneto, 

Numoowunasao. 

2.  ALJb&g/io  (f'lolto )  /P/ie^to 

"Kesamuneto, 
ka  kesika'k 
ne-yu  ka  notautayan 
ne  ku  machen. 

Ka  kesika’k 
Ne-yu  ka  notautayan 
ne  ku  machen  - 
muskwa 
Ka  kesika'k 
ne-yu  ka  notautayan  - 
amisk 

Ka  kesika'k 

mooswa 

Ne-yu  - 

wapoos 

Ka  - 

uppische  moos-soos 
notayutayan  - 
ahtik 

Ka,  ka  kesika'k 
ne-yu  ka  notautayan 
ne  ku  machen  - 

wawaskaseo. 


3 .  Plolto  IjtruLo 

Kesamuneto 

Pu'kisimoo 

Mekisao 


Long  Ago 


(Untranslatable  syllables) 
It  is  sunrise. 


It  is  fair  wind 
Great  Spirit, 

He  walks  with  fair  wind. 
Great  Spirit, 

He  sails  with  fair  wind. 


"Great  Spirit, 

Now  that  it  is  day 
I  who  am  hungry 
Will  hunt. 

Now  that  it  is  day 
I  who  am  hungry 
Will  hunt  - 
bear. 

Now  that  it  is  day 
I  who  am  hungry  - 
Beaver 

Now  that  it  is  day 
moose 

I  - 

rabbit 
Who  - 

jumping  deer 
am  hungry  - 
caribou 

Now  that  it  is  day 
I  who  am  hungry 
will  hunt  - 
elk. 


Great  spirit 
Sunset 

An  eagle 
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4. 

Kuyas , 

Kuyas, 

Awuko  a  ke  okimawit 
Kuyas 

Kisayinewu. 

Awuko  kuyas  achimoowin 

Awuko 

otu  uskek 

ka  pa'tuman 

omu  achimoowin. 

Kuyas , 

Kuyas 

Awuko  a  ke  okimawit 
Kuyas. 


Long  ago, 

Long  ago, 

That  one  was  a  chief 
Long  ago 
Among  old  men. 

This  is  an  old  story. 
This 

In  this  land 
Is  what  I  heard 
This  story. 

Long  ago 

Long  ago 

That  one  was  a  chief 
Long  ago. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  Examples  3-2  and  30  above,  Somers 
follows  the  opening  of  the  original  folk  song  very  closely.  In 
commenting  on  it  in  the  CBC  radio  broadcast  of  LollLa  ilieJLy  he  said  that 
he  considered  the  opening  motive  of  five  or  six  notes  to  be 
"extraordinarily  beautiful  and  just  used  that  as  a  basic  structure  on 
which  I  developed  the  whole  song.^  The  basic  motivic  ideas  are  set  in 
frames  separated  by  the  various  types  of  fL&Ajnata*  Since  the  performer 
has  the  freedom  of  interpretation  and  is  virtually  unaccompanied  in  the 
Introduction  (percussion  is  briefly  introduced  after  the  seventeenth 
frame),  this  lends  an  improvisatory  character  to  the  work. 

The  quality  of  improvisation  is  further  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
ornamentation.  Melismas,  falling  pitches,  g  jHa  a  a  cuidLo  a  and  small 
ornaments  all  contribute  to  a  distinct  melodic  style  and  heighten 


emotional  impact 


10 


This  is  consistent  with  the  Nati ve-Indian  folk 


^  Harry  Somers,  LollLa  Hint  (Canadian  Opera  Company),  Sound  tapes 
in  possession  of  Canadian  Music  Centre,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

^  Frances  Smith,  An  AnaJbjAAA  o/  S&£ncjtejd  Uo/iAa  (Ly  ttajuiy  Somn/iA 
(M.  Mus.  Thesis,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  1973),  p-  8$. 
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element  which  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  melodic  line.  The  use 
of  ornamentation  can  be  seen  in  the  original  folk  melody,  which  opens 
with  sixteenth-note  ornaments  and  falling  pitches.  Another  interesting 
ornamental  feature  is  the  use  of  gli.AAan.doA,  In  the  original  score 
these  are  frequently  indicated  in  both  ascending  and  descending 
versions.  The  giiAAandoA  occur  in  varying  degrees  of  interval  from  a 
second  up  to  a  fifth  and  contain  all  the  intervening  quarter-tone 
pitches.  An  intensification  of  ornamentation  occurs  in  HayaA  on  the 
word  SakaAixLO ,  (It  is  sunrise)  at  which  point  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  work.  The  music  again 
subsides  with  falling  pitches  and  the  Introduction  ends  with  the  opening 
syllables,  ao  and  hano. 

The  accompaniment  of  sleigh  bells  and  flute  begins  with  a  brief 
instrumental  interlude  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  section.  The 
repetition  of  one  note  in  decreasing  note  values  in  the  flute 
anticipates  the  voice  part,  which  also  contains  the  frequent  reiteration 
of  a  single  note. 


(Op**)  - ^  uJl 
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The  use  of  the  sleigh  bells  also  adds  a  rather  haunting  quality 
reminiscent  of  Indian  rites.  Somers  notated  key  signatures  of  B  flat 
and  A  flat  for  the  flute,  and  F  sharp,  C  sharp,  E  sharp,  and  D  sharp  in 
the  voice  for  this  section.  Although  key  signatures  are  not  a  regular 
feature  of  Somers'  music,  he  used  them  in  this  instance  because  he  felt 
they  were  consistent  throughout  the  PJm.  CIoaao  section.^ 

The  rhythmic  drive  associated  with  Native-Indian  music  becomes 
more  apparent  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  work.  The  Ptu 
flotAo  contains  varying  time  signatures  of  4/4»  7/8,  2  +  1/8,  3/4,  and 
2/4.  The  Atte.g/io  (  Motto) /P/ieA  to  continues  with  this  trend  including  a 
5/8  time  signature.  The  rhythmic  drive  is  particularly  effective  at 
this  increased  tempo  as  the  voice  part  describes  the  urgency  of  the  hunt 
with  a  heavily-accented  reiterated  note  which  continues  for  thirteen 
measures  with  only  a  few  small  deviations. 

The  medium  tom-tom  is  introduced  in  the  At  to g/io  section  and 
along  with  the  sleigh  bells  provides  a  percussion  accompaniment.  An 
acc.oton.ando  section  begins  six  measures  before  the  end  of  the  section 
which  turns  into  a  Pn.o/>to  for  the  duration  of  one  measure  and  then 
slowly  decreases  in  tempo  to  prepare  the  return  of  the  slow  outer  parts. 

The  Motto  Lento  of  the  third  section  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Introduction  and  makes  use  of  the  improvisatory  style  with  -fLeAjnataA  and 
frames  rather  than  the  specified  time  signatures.  The  accompanying 
instruments  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  and  final  section  when  a  tenor  drum  beat  introduces  the  voice 


11 


Houghton,  Soto  Vocat  Uonk* ,  p.  102. 
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part  on  "Kuyas".  The  melody  and  rhythm  are  a  culmination  of  what  has 
gone  before.  The  music  contains  small  sixteenth-note  ornaments,  single- 
reiterated  patterns,  varying  time  signatures  and  frequent  g£.-u>AancLo/>. 
The  piece  closes  very  softly  with  a  descending  gLu>/>ancLo  on  "Kuyas"  and 
the  bass  drum  percussion  is  heard  at  the  very  end. 

The  whole  mood  of  Marguerite's  aria  is  one  of  lament  and 

impending  tragedy  for  the  passing  of  her  people  and  their  chief,  Riel. 

The  motivic  uses  of  Hugo*  recur  in  the  remainder  of  the  scene  as  well  as 

the  work  in  melodic  fragments  of  ornamentation  and  the  unusual 

combination  of  the  instrumental  ensemble.  These  motivic  uses  musically 

portray  Riel's  struggle  with  his  sense  of  mission  and  of  his  desire  to 

remain  with  his  family.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hauntingly  beautiful 

and  moving  scenes  in  the  entire  work.  A  fitting  commentary  on  Somers' 

use  of  folk  material  in  Hugo*  was  made  by  Ernest  MacMillan: 

...  Harry  Somers  in  RleJ,  made  effective  use  of  a  Barbeau  west 
coast  Indian  song  ...  set  to  Cree  words  and  "transplanted"  to 
Montana.  This  original  song  ...  was  a  lament  for  a  chief  ... 
not  a  lullaby  as  in  the  opera.  But  Harry  has  used  it 


effectively  and  well,  I  think 


12 


The  Buffalo  Hunt 

Another  signficant  portion  of  Native-Indian  music  incorporated 
in  the  opera  consists  of  two  Indian  songs  and  dances.  In  these  dance- 
songs,  which  form  the  Introduction  to  Act  II,  scene  vi,  Somers  has 
contrasted  the  image  of  a  primitive,  uncivilized  society  with  that  of 
the  sophisticated  Eastern  setting  in  the  previous  scene.  The  primitive 


1 2 

Ernest  MacMillan,  "Some  Reminiscences  of  Marius  Barbeau," 
riu^-icxmnda.  (April  1969)  No.  18,  pp.  11,  16. 
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character  of  the  scene  is  also  noted  in  Somers'  performance  instructions 

at  the  beginning  of  the  scene: 

Solo  Voice  will  always  start  each  new  musical  sentence  ... 
others  may  join  in  as  it  progresses.* 1*^  Voices  to  perform  with 
an  excessive  vibrato  and  a  breath  accent  on  virtually  every 
note. 

The  short  yells  which  occur  throughout,  can  either  be  like  the 
high  pitched  bark  of  a  dog,  or  the  hoot  or  cry  of  some  bird 
...  they  can  occur  somewhat  at  random,  but  no  more  frequent 
than  the  number  indicated.  * 

The  first  Indian  Dance  provides  a  vivid  musical  portrait  of  the 
scenes  of  the  West:  the  group  of  Indians  chanting,  dancing,  the  use  of 
tom-toms  with  yells  and  hoots  for  accompaniments.  However,  as  this  work 
is  not  based  on  an  original  source,  but  is  a  composition  by  Somers  in 
the  style  of  Native-Indian  folk  music,  it  will  be  looked  at  in  greater 
detail  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  second  of  the  Indian  dances,  7/ic  Bu.-fL-fdilo  Hunt,  is  based  upon 
the  words  and  music  of  the  song  by  Pierre  Falcon.  The  buffalo  hunt  was 
a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  West  for  both  the  Indian  and  the  Metis. 
The  hunt  provided  the  basic  staple  food  upon  which  the  community 
depended  and  was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  importance.  The  hunt  was 
also  in  effect  the  organizing  force  behind  the  first  form  of  government 
the  Metis  knew.  Their  ability  to  organize  and  to  govern  themselves  was 
not  doubt  a  crucial  factor  in  their  call  to  arms  during  the  Battle  of 
Seven  Oaks  in  1816  and  the  subsequent  rebellions  of  1869  and  1885.^ 

^  This  is  in  the  manner  of  performance  practice  of  the  Plains 
Indians.  See  Charlotte  Heth,  "Songs  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire  and  Sky." 

^  Harry  Somers,  LollLa  flLejt ,  Act  II,  scene  vi. 

1  ^  MacLeod,  Song  a  o-jL  Old  flandto&a ,  pp.  16-17. 
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That  Falcon  composed  a  song  about  this  significant  event  is  also 
consistent  with  Nati ve-I nd ian  musical  traditions  in  which  songs  were 
always  associated  with  particular  functions  and  especially  those 
requiring  luck  and  good  fortune.^  The  song  of  the  buffalo  hunt  dates 
from  Falcon's  early  years  at  Grantown  and  was  probably  composed  about 
1825.  Somers  chose  this  early  Falcon  song  to  portray  the  wild  and 
primitive  setting  of  the  West  and  included  it  as  part  of  the  Indian- 
dance  songs  in  the  opera. 

Ike  Bu^-^alo  HuruL  in  Somers'  version  uses  six  verses  of  the 
original  sixteen  as  follows  (the  placement  of  the  verse  in  its  original 
version  is  given  in  brackets): 

1.  (1)  Now  list  to  the  song  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 

Which  I,  Pierre,  the  rhymester,  chant  of  the  brave! 

We  are  Bois-Brules,  Freemen  of  the  Plains,^' 


We  choose  our  chief!  We  are  no  man's  slave! 

2.  (2)  Up,  riders  up,  ere  the  early  mist 

Ascends  to  salute  the  rising  sun! 

Up,  ranging  up,  ere  the  Buffalo  herds 
Sniff  morning  air  for  the  hunter's  gun! 

3.  (11)  The  arrows  hiss  like  a  shower  of  snakes, 

The  bullets  puff  in  a  smoky  gust, 

Out  fly  loose  reins  from  the  Broncho's  bits 
And  hunters  ride  on  in  a  whirl  of  dust. 

4«  (12)  The  bellowing  bulls  rush  blind  with  fear 

Through  river  and  marsh,  while  the  trampled  dead 
Soon  bridge  a  safe  ford  for  the  plunging  herd, 
Earth  rocks  like  a  sea  'neath  their  mighty  tread. 


^  Bruno  Nettl,  "Studies  in  Blackfoot  Musical  Culture,"  Part  I, 
&tkn.omLU>  ecology  11(2)  1967,  pp.  141-160. 

17  ^  , 

Bois-Brules  means  "burnt  wood"  and  was  an  appellation  the  Metis 
themselves  preferred.  See  also:  Rudy  Wiebe,  Ike  Sco/icked-UoocL  People 
(Toronto:  McLelland  and  Stewart,  1977). 
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5.  (14)  When  over  sky-line  hulks  the  last  great  form 

And  the  rumbling  thunder  of  their  hoofs'  beat,  beat, 

Dies  like  an  echo  in  distant  hills, 

Back  ride  the  hunters  chanting  their  feat. 

6.  (16)  So  list  ye  the  song  of  the  Bois-Brules, 

Of  their  glorious  deeds  in  the  days  of  old, 

And  this  is  the  tale  of  the  buffalo  hunt 

Which  I,  Pierre,  the  rhymester,  have  proudly  told. 

The  verses  are  set  strophically  with  a  variety  of  accompaniments 
ranging  from  hand  clapping  to  the  full  orchestral  forces.  The 
Introduction  and  five  instrumental  interludes  of  increasing  complexity 
divide  the  strophes.  The  verses  are  set  differently  each  time,  both 
vocally  and  instum entally.  The  vocal  settings  vary  from  solo  male  voice 
to  duet,  male  chorus,  female  chorus,  solo  male  voice  and  SATB  chorus. 

The  Introduction  consists  of  highly  rhythmic  and  strongly 
accented  hand  clapping  with  constantly  changing  metres.  Somers' 
performance  instructions  are  that  "One  of  the  Metis  starts  the  hand 
clapping,  others  pick  it  up."  The  tempo  indication  is  Moderate  (but 
lively)  and  he  specifies  the  "Male  voice.  Preferably  a  lyric  baritone 
with  a  tenor  quality."  Once  the  voice  begins  the  rhythmic  melody, 

Somers  adds:  "The  stamping  of  feet  in  the  dance  can  be  an  intrinsic  part 

1  P> 

of  the  rhythmic  conception."  The  addition  of  yells  and  hoots  in  the 
instrumental  interludes  are  a  continuation  of  these  from  the  first 
Indian  dance,  and  complete  the  image  of  the  wild  West. 

Somers'  rhythmic  concept  of  7/ic  Bu.£-(!jiLo  Hunt  is  one  of  great 
interest  for  both  increasing  the  rhythmic  drive  and  vitality  of  the 
music  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  much  more  savage  and  earthy  sound 


18 


Somers,  Lout*  Rtal,  Act  II,  scene  vi. 
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than  the  original  folk  song  contained. 

In  the  original  source,  the  music  was  adapted  from  the  air 
Centlta.  It  is  cast  in  a  lively  6/8  metre  with  its  typically  lilting 
rhythm  and  contains  a  regular  three  eighth— note  upbeat  to  each  of  its 
four  phrases: 


EXAMPLE  3-5  7/i e.  Baf.fja.lo  Hunt 


y  v  fe.  S'  S.  Jr  h  S I  rfr 

I  ar w.  A •r~l~ jT. :  A  •  *  *\0' 


Now  list  t"  tlu-  of  the  huf-fa  -  lo  hunt,  Which  I. Pierre, the 


p=i_:  .  k  f 

br_-  £  . 

JtL 


rhymes -Ut.  ehant  of  the  brave!  We  are  -les,  F  roe-men  of  the 


plains.  We  choose  our  chief!  We  are  no  man’s  slave! 


The  rhythmic  differences  of  Somers’  version  are  immediately 
apparent  with  the  opening  metre  of  4  +  1/8,  followed  by  5/8,  3/8,  4  + 
1/8,  6/8  and  3.  Since  the  opening  measure  is  unaccented  it  provides  an 
ambiguous  beginning  which  could  easily  be  construed  as  4/4  common  time 
until  the  final  eighth-note  rhythm  disturbs  that  impression.  The  next 
three  measures  are  strongly  accented  on  the  down  beat  to  indicate  some 
stability  in  an  otherwise  perplexing  rhythm.  At  the  6/8  and  following 
measures  the  accenting  becomes  even  more  frequent  and  frantic  in  both 
the  voice  and  accompaniment. 
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EXAMPLE  3*6  Ike  HunJLy  Act  II,  scene  vi 


1-4  . . 

nHucT  j  CL 

*  PPl/tCr,  TH 

r-  -c-t- 

r£/v  orb 

> 

°  \* 

1Edi  JaN,  ON*  +FTG-R.  T*&  oTHEfl  (/ 
.  >  >  > 

Noi+/i 

Llko  LUci Z</±) 

*  *  *  > 

J. . J.  J 

P™ ' 1  >  j  ;  "  ^ 

J-l - A - A - 

(One  Starts  v+kirt  ficlf  if  of*) 


> 

r  y 

7  f  r  j  j . 

- 

lisf'+’o  fK« 

L  > 

of 

> 

-g  - -  ■  -V.:. 

buf-fu-  lo  ki/n-f,  which 

>  >  | 

!  Pitrr-e  fht  >rJ\y  me-  sfer-  ckavd  ofihe. 

>  *  >  1  >  ^ 

I}4 — J - 

— i — i— 1 

^ J J - 1 

- -i — - - - 

Iht  stamfin^  *f  f««f  4**«  can  fit  an  i  nfri  *  si<  f>4.r  +  of  if\<  rkyik»\ic  co**ej>t«'on  • 


The  ambiguity  of  the  metre  at  the  opening  along  with  the 
irregular  rhythms  and  accenting  result  in  a  driving,  nervous  rhythm 
which  heightens  the  tension  and  aptly  provides  the  setting  for  the  text 
of  the  song.  In  the  opinion  of  this  author,  it  was  Somers'  intention  to 
create  a  work  in  which  the  tension  is  increased  through  a  multitude  of 
means  in  order  to  portray  the  heightened  excitement  and  activity  of  the 


hunt  itself. 
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The  differences  employed  by  Somers  in  contrast  to  the  simple 
straightforward  melody  of  the  original  song  are  a  starting  point.  The 
original  source  gives  the  key  signature  of  D  Major.  In  Somers' 
arrangement  the  song  is  set  a  third  higher  with  the  key  signature  of  F 
Major.  However,  ambiguity  is  again  apparent  in  the  avoidance  of  a  final 
cadence  on  the  tonic  (measures  16  and  17).  The  melody  also  rises  a 
fourth  on  a  prolonged  and  accented  dotted-quarter  note  before  settling 
down  to  the  opening  note  "A"  on  the  words:  "No  man's  slave!"  The 
prolongation  of  the  "C"  and  the  strongly  accented  raised  ending  on  this 
text,  creates  quite  a  belligerent  stance  for  the  singer. 

The  entire  first  verse  contains  no  instrumental  accompaniment 
whatever  and  is  accompanied  only  by  the  hand  clapping  and  stamping  of 
feet.  The  solo  unaccompanied  voice  is  a  typical  practice  of  the  opening 
verse  of  folk  music.  The  first  instrumental  interlude  consists  of  four 
measures  of  violins  on  a  reiterated  single-note  pattern  in  intricate 
changing  metric  patterns.  To  add  to  the  tonal  ambiguity  and  unsettled 
quality,  the  violins'  single  note  is  "G". 

The  second  verse  is  set  for  two  male  voices  with  instructions 

that  "Hand  clapping  repeats  same  sequence  throughout,  otherwise  might 

20 

drop  out  for  some  verses  and  then  repeat."  The  violins  maintain  the 
reiterated  single-note  pattern  on  "G"  throughout  the  entire  second 
verse,  creating  a  constant  tension  which  is  barely  alleviated  by  a  few 
pizzicato  notes  by  the  cello. 

Each  instrumental  interlude  is  accompanied  with  yells  and  hoots 
as  in  the  first  Indian  Dance.  The  instruments  play  in  nervous, 


20 


IUcL. 
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staccato,  reiterated-note  patterns,  or  alterations  on  neighbouring  notes 
with  increasing  accents.  This  second  interlude  is  expanded 
instrumentally  with  the  use  of  trumpets  and  bass  trombone. 

The  third  verse  scored  for  small  male  chorus  begins  with  the 
words:  "The  arrows  hiss  like  a  shower  of  snakes."  It  is  at  this  point 
in  the  score  that  the  greatly  expanded  instrumental  accompaniment  takes 
on  an  eerie  atonal  quality  and  the  justaposition  becomes  apparent  with 
the  key  signature  of  two  flats  in  the  strings: 

EXAMPLE  3»7  7/ic  Ba-fL-tulo  HurvLy  Act  II,  scene  vi 
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The  instrumental  accompaniment  is  gradually  enlarged  to  include  three 
horns,  three  trumpets,  two  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  cymbals,  and 
four-part  strings.  At  the  third  interlude  the  strings  are  expanded  by 
the  instruction  for  the  violins  to  play  cLiD^>.i  a  3 . 

The  largest  forces  are  employed  in  the  fourth  verse:  "The 
bellowing  bulls  rush  blind  with  fear  through  river  and  marsh."  The 
instrumentation  at  this  point  also  includes  full  orchestra,  with  the 
addition  of  the  flute  and  clarinet.  The  text  of  the  fourth  verse 
relates  the  height  of  the  action  during  the  buffalo  hunt  and  therefore 
Somers’  large  instrumental  setting  appropriately  underlines  the  action 
by  creating  the  greatest  amount  of  sound  from  the  full  complement  of 
male  chorus  and  greatly  enlarged  instrumental  group. 

The  action  gradually  subsides  with  verse  five  and  the  women’s 
chorus  on  the  text:  "When  over  sky-line  hulks  the  last  great  form"  and 
then  "the  fumbling  thunder  of  their  hoof's  beat,  beat,  dies  like  an  echo 
in  distant  hills  ..."  The  strings  are  in  five  parts  with  double  bass 
and  violins  and  only  one  oboe,  one  trumpet  and  one  horn.  The 

fifth  interlude  also  provides  a  release  of  tension  with  the  introduction 
of  the  harp,  and  the  trumpets  are  instructed  to  play  con  40/idUno . 

The  final  verse  returns  to  the  solo  male  voice  in  the  form  of  a 
narration  by  Pierre  Falcon.  The  scoring  is  much  thinner  with  oboe, 
clarinet  and  harp  and  strings  con  />ondino.  This  relaxed  scoring 
suddenly  undergoes  a  change  after  the  words:  "which  I,  Pierre  the 
rhymester,"  and  the  full  SATB  chorus  joins  in  on  the  ending:  "have 
proudly  told." 


Somers'  intricate  rhythms  and  orchestral  setting,  along  with 
subtle  changes  in  the  melody  and  accenting  of  particular  words  in  the 
text,  all  contribute  to  a  more  vital  as  well  as  more  primitive  version 
of  Ihn  Bu.£fia&o  Hunt,  As  has  been  said  of  Somers'  compositions  before: 


No  matter  which  form  it  takes,  or  which  medium  it  employs,  a 
work  by  Somers  is  always  polished,  well-balanced,  sonorous  , 
and  most  of  all,  it  never  fails  to  come  to  life.  2 
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Smith,  An  AnnJLys>J-A  o£  S elnctndL  Uo/iJu>,  p.  114« 


CHAPTER  IV 


POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  PERIOD 

The  French  and  English  popular  songs  of  the  period  constitute 
the  second  category  of  folk  music  in  the  opera.  The  sources  available 
to  Somers  were  considerably  more  varied  in  this  category  than  that  of 
the  previous  one  as  there  are  numerous  collections  and  transcriptions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  representative  group  might  include  the 
works  of  Ernest  Gagnon,  Marius  Barbeau,  and  the  many  collections  of 
Edith  Fowke . ^ 

In  dealing  specifically  with  the  Metis  struggle,  Somers  also  had 
a  number  of  collections  from  which  to  choose,  primarily  those  of  Barbara 
Cass-Beggs,  and  Ihe,  Song a  0/  Otd  Clanito&a  by  Margaret  Arnett  MacLeod. 
The  song,  Id  2.’ JU,  Rang  Rim  up  tha  Riven,  from  John  Coulter's  play,  Riel , 
was  a  natural  choice  since  it  was  known  to  librettist  Mavor  Moore  and 
because  it  was  so  well  suited  to  the  dramatic  purposes  of  the  plot. 


1  Ernest  Gagnon,  ChanAonA  populaineA  du  Canada  (Quebec  Bureau  du 
Foyer  Canadien,  1865,  Reprint  Montreal:  Beauchemin,  1947);  Marius 
Barbeau,  Romaneeno  du  Canada  (Montreal:  Beauchemin,  et  Toronto: 
Macmillan,  1937);  Edith  Fowke  and  Alan  Mills,  Canada’ a  Sto/iy  in  Song, 
Revised  edition  (Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1965);  and  with  Richard 
Johnston,  Clone  Tolk  SongA  0/  Canada  (Waterloo,  Ont.:  Waterloo  Music  Co. 
[1967]). 


p 

*  Barbara  Cass-Beggs,  Sight  SongA  0/  SaAkatcheman  (Toronto: 
Canadian  Music  Sales  Corp.  Ltd.,  1963),  and  Seven  Cl'diA  SongA  o-fL 
SaAkatcAewan  (Don  Mills,  Ont.:  BMI  Canada  Ltd.,  1967). 
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The  French  Folk  Music 

The  song  La  RcL  ('laLKaun.au.K  was  another  natural  choice  not  only 
because  it  deals  specifically  with  the  opening  event  of  the  opera,  but 
also  relates  the  Metis’  point  of  view.  The  first  scene  of  the  opera 
portrays  McDougall's  attempt  to  enter  the  territory  and  his  being 
informed  not  to  do  so  without  permission  from  the  Provisional  Government 
under  the  Leadership  of  Louis  Riel.  Pierre  Falcon’s  verses  relating 
this  event  were  set  to  the  air  Itia  Uandaaln.g  £aio  and  proudly  sung  by  the 
Metis  throughout  the  territory  during  those  times. 

In  the  opera,  Somers  uses  the  song  for  the  Metis  male  chorus  in 
Act  I,  scene  ii,  and  Act  II,  scene  ii.  The  first  time  it  is  heard,  the 
song  is  being  sung  offstage  by  the  approaching  Metis  chorus  who  have 
captured  Thomas  Scott  and  are  bringing  him  to  Riel  at  Fort  Garry.  The 
words  comment  on  what  has  occurred  in  the  first  scene.  Therefore  this 
use  of  the  chorus  can  be  likened  to  that  of  the  original  Greek  chorus 
which  served  as  a  commentary  on  the  action  in  the  play.  When  Scott  has 
been  set  free  by  Riel,  the  chorus,  with  a  show  of  bravado,  picks  up  the 
strains  of  the  tune  and  departs.  The  song  recurs  in  Act  II,  scene  ii  , 
after  Scott's  trial  where  it  is  in  a  greatly  fragmented  and  distorted 
version . 

The  text  used  by  Somers  consists  of  the  first  two  verses  of 
Falcon's  song  with  the  opening  words  "Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre.”-^  The 


^  Cherney  incorrectly  lists  La  RcL  Flal/iau/iaux,  and  "Est-il  rien 
sur  la  terre”  as  two  separate  folk  songs,  rather  than  the  title  and 
first  line  of  text.  See  Cherney,  fiayuiy  Scrna/V),  p.  135. 
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verses  and  translation  are  as  follows:^- 


Le/>  1  /uAuJlcdLi.oru>  d.' un  CUx>£o/itunex>  ofi  an  UnJLucky  "Hi-ng" 

Ro-i  Clalhe.UAG.ux. 


1 .  Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre 
De  plus  interessant 
Que  la  tragique  histoire 
De  McDoug'  et  ses  gens? 

Je  vous  la  conterai; 

Veuillez  bien  m'ecouter. 

2.  Sur  notre  territoire,  2. 

Devenu  ses  Etats, 

II  venait  ce  bon  pere 
Regner  en  potentat, 

Ainsi  l'avait  regie 
Le  Ministre  Cartier. 


1  .  Now  where  in  all  the  country 
Could  e'er  be  found  again, 

A  tale  as  sad  as  this  one 
Of  McDougall  and  his  men? 

Now  as  I  sing,  draw  near, 

If  this,  my  song,  you'd  hear. 

He  journeyed  to  our  region  - 
He  thought  it  his  estate; 

The  good  man  there  would  govern 
Like  an  eastern  potentate, 

This  land  for  him  was  free, 

By  Cartier's  decree. 


Somers'  performance  instructions  indicate  that  the  chorus  should 


be:  "Bright  —  approaching  from  a  distance,"  and  the  "First  time  perform 
to  [the]  syllable  'la.'"^  He  retains  the  key  of  F  Major  of  the  original 
song  for  the  melody  but  sets  the  lower  voice  with  two  flats. 


EXAMPLE  4.1  Lga  1  /uMitodLLonA  d.' un  Roi.  Clalheujieux 
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^  MacLeod,  Song a  o/  OM.  ClaiuitoHa ,  pp.  36-39* 
^  Somers,  Louxx>  RxeJi^  Act  I,  scene  ii. 
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EXAMPLE  4.2  Z-£  Ro-i  (1la£he.usie.ux. t  Act  I,  scene  ii 


The  contrast  of  the  metric  setting  with  the  original  time  of  6/8 
is  immediately  apparent.  A  great  variety  of  time  signatures  is  used  and 
these  continue  to  change  with  each  measure:  3/8,  5/8,  4  +  1/8,  3,  2  ... 
This  varying  metric  pattern  is  only  heard  again  with  the  repetition  of 
the  verse.  The  metric  pattern  also  gives  rise  to  a  pronounced  use  of 
accents  and  adds  to  the  liveliness  of  the  song.  The  close  of  each 
phrase  is  emphasized  rhythmically  with  a  pattern  of  two  sixteenth  notes 
and  a  quarter  note  to  the  syllables  nDa  da  boom."  The  effect  is  an 
added  touch  of  bravado  for  the  male  chorus. 

The  melodic  changes  employed  by  Somers  are  primarily  those  of 
ornamenting  and  extending  the  melody  rather  than  actual  changes  of 
pitch.  This  can  be  seen  initially  with  the  opening  phrase  in  measure 
two  where  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  notes  on  the  words  "rien 
sur.n  The  number  of  notes  is  increased  in  the  second  phrase,  measures 
four  to  six,  on  "interne sant,n  and  the  technique  of  extension  through 
repetition  after  the  double  bar  at  the  second  ending  is  greatly 
emphasized  through  repetition  of  both  the  words  and  pitches. 
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EXAMPLE  4.3  Lz  Roi.  (Yla£he.u/te.ux ,  Meas.  15-20 
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The  first  and  second  verses  are  heard  at  the  close  of  the  second 
scene  when  Scott  has  been  set  free  and  the  Metis  prepare  to  leave.  A 
mouth  organ  introduces  the  voices  which  begin  hesitantly  to  the 
syllables  "la,  la,  la"  and  then  gain  momentum  with  a  "Boom  da  da  da  da," 
ushering  in  the  chorus  on  "Est-il  rien  sur  la  terre,"  which  closes  the 
scene . 

The  English  Folk  Music 

The  texts  of  the  two  English  folk  songs  both  depict  the  opposing 
side  to  Riel  and  his  government.  Ike.  flasichlng  Song ,  with  text  by 
Alexander  Hunter  Murray  "Riel  Sits  in  His  Chamber  o’  State,"  was  written 
for  the  proposed  march  on  Fort  Garry,  February  15  1870.  Although  the 
attack  never  materialized,  the  verses  of  the  song  were  later  expanded  by 
Murray  and  the  troops  marching  West  under  Wolseley's  command  knew  the 
words.  The  second  English  folk  song,  Uz'JU.  Rang  HJjn  up  tfrz  RU,vz/tt  is 
depicted  in  the  opera  as  the  marching  song  of  Wolseley’s  approaching 
troops . 
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The  music  for  O/iang emen  Unite,  Act  II,  scene  iv,  and  the 
Victorian  Tune  which  follows  also  represent  and  characterize  the  English 
side.  These  are  not  based  on  actual  folk  songs  but  are  Somers' 
compositions  in  the  style  of  folk  music  and  will  therefore  be  looked  at 
in  the  final  chapter. ^ 

Somers  chose  to  use  Murray's  fla/iching  Song  as  a  leitmotiv  for 

the  opera.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  prophetic  text  of  the  song 

which  was  set  to  the  Scottish  air  Johnny  Cope*  Somers  himself  describes 

the  way  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  song: 

From  the  very  top  of  the  opera  it  starts  with  drum  sounds  ... 
followed  by  a  voice  singing  of  Riel:  "Riel  sits  in  his 
chamber  o'  state  a  song  sung  at  the  time  by  soldiers  who 

were  heading  out  West.  This  is  a  basic  motif  which  I 
translate,  I  vary  ...  which  actually  forms  a  core  moving  out 
throughout  the  whole  work  and  which  terminates  the  work  ...^ 

The  melody  is  based  on  the  intervals  of  a  minor  third,  and  a 
major  second,  and  this  motive  permeates  the  musical  score.  According  to 
Smith  "There  is  evidence  of  a  row  from  which  thematic  material  is  drawn. 
This  row  contains  pentatonic  cells,  and  is  ...  related  to  the  folk 
material  ...  The  opening  tenor  solo  is  derived  from  this,  as  is  the 

O 

closing  flute  solo."  The  motive  is  used  both  vocally  and 
ins tr um entally.  It  is  first  heard  in  the  Tenor  solo  of  the 

^  In  his  article  on  Somers,  Cherney's  use  of  Onangemen  UniJte  as 
the  example  of  popular  song  of  the  Riel  period,  is  misleading.  See 
Brian  Cherney,  "Harry  (Stuart)  Somers,"  New  Q/iove  Dictioncuiy  ofi  fliLiic 
and  fl uticicuu ,  Sixth  edition  (London:  Macmillan;  Washington,  D.C.: 

Groves  Dictionaries  of  Music,  1980),  Vol.  17,  p.  474* 

^  Harry  Somers,  Loai ^  RieJt  (Canadian  Opera  Company)  Sound  Tapes 
in  possession  of  Canadian  Music  Centre,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

®  Smith,  An  Analytic  o/  Selected  Uonk/>,  p.  87. 
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Introduction,  later  as  the  flute  solo  introducing  Riel's  aria  in  which 
he  envisions  himself  as  the  prophet  David,  Act  I,  scene  iv,  in  Julie's 
aria  set  in  Riel's  jail  cell,  Act  III,  scene  v,  and  again  at  the  very 
end  of  the  opera  as  the  recurring  flute  solo. 

A  comparison  with  the  original  source  once  again  reveals  the  use 
of  both  ornamentation  and  a  very  free  interpretation  of  rhythm.  Somers' 
tempo  indication  states  "Slow  —  not  rigid. There  are  no  time 
signatures  or  measure  indications  other  than  oblique  lines  and  -ISesurLatjiA 
to  indicate  varied  lengths  of  pause.  Each  phrase  ends  with  a  strongly 
enunciated  consonant  and  is  followed  by  a  lengthy  timed  -fLesimaijaL, 

EXAMPLE  4.4  lti£.  flasichUjig  Song 
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Somers,  Lollu>  RleJL,  Introduction. 
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EXAMPLE  4*5  Rte£  Sit*  in  Hi.*  ChamHeA.  o'  State. ,  Introduction^ 


The  melody  is  transposed  from  the  original  f  sharp  minor  to  g 
minor,  thereby  raising  it  a  semitone,  although  Somers  states  that  it  is 
"possible  to  try  [an  even]  higher  transposition."^  The  final  line  of 
the  song  "He’ll  not  breakfast  alone  this  morning,"  takes  on  a  tragic 
quality  with  the  inclusion  of  the  ”C  sharp”  and  "B  natural."  The 
ornamented  ending  fluctuates  between  "B  natural,"  ”C  sharp"  and  "B  flat" 
and  the  falling  semitone  ends  the  song  unexpectedly  on  "A". 

The  second  verse  of  Murray's  song,  which  formed  the  refrain  of 
the  original,  is  set  for  SATB  chorus  by  Somers  and  is  heard  in  the 

The  song  in  the  opera  is  always  referred  to  by  the  first  line 
of  its  text  rather  than  the  original  title. 

11  Somers,  Lout*  Rtet,  Introduction. 
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Introduction  and  Battle  Scene  music  along  with  electronic  sound  and  a 
full  orchestra,  all  of  which  Somers  pre-recorded.  In  this  chorus  Somers 
uses  the  melody  almost  note  for  note  in  the  same  key  as  the  original. 
For  the  lower  parts,  however,  he  omits  a  key  signature  and  writes  in  the 
accidentals.  This  atonal  setting  along  with  the  electronic  sound  and 
full  orchestra  creates  an  other-worldly,  strange  atmosphere  which  "is 
all  preparatory  of  the  drama  ...  the  tension  of  the  battle  which  is  to 
follow  ..."12 


EXAMPLE  4.6  0  Way,  HLeJt,  Introduction 


12 


Somers,  Lou-Ld  RjjzJLy  Sound  Tapes. 
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The  song  Ue'&t.  Rany  Rim  up  the.  Riven,  first  appears  in  the  crowd- 
haranguing  scene,  Act  II,  scene  iv,  following  Onanyemen  Untie  and  the 
"saccharine"  cornet  solo  of  the  Victorian  tune.  This  "banal"  waltz 
theme  is  juxtaposed  with  Ue'tt  Rany  Rim  up  the  Riven  in  4/4  time. 
According  to  Somers,  the  solo  voice  begins  "Completely  in  own  tempo."  ^ 
At  this  point  the  band  is  playing  in  D  Major  while  the  chorus  is  set  in 
B  Flat.  On  the  surface  the  scene  appears  comical,  depicting  the 
aspiring  politicians,  the  easily-led  crowd  and  the  slightly-out-of-tune 
band  consisting  of  clarinet,  cornet  and  tuba.  But  the  juxtaposition  and 
superimposition  of  the  contrasting  styles  of  music  also  symbolizes  the 
sinister  implications  underlying  the  scene. 

More  voices  are  added  with  each  repeated  phrase  of  "We'll  Hang 
Him  up  the  River..."  The  band  gradually  peters  out  at  the  words  "And 
he'll  roast  in  hell  forever  ..."  At  this  point  the  full  chorus  repeats 
the  verse  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  band  instruments  and  the  added 
bass  drum. 


EXAMPLE  4.7  Ue'U  Rany  Rim  up  the  Riven 
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0  0  0  0  0  3 t^~ 

#  -  m  J  J  J  J  I 

vy ”  •  - 4 — — • — | 

Well  hang  him  up  the  river/with  your  yah,  yah,  yah! 
Well  hang  him  up  the  river/with  your  yah,  yah,  yah! 
Well  hang  him  up  the  river 

And  he’ll  roast  in  hell  for  ever/with  your  yah,  yah,  yah. 
Yah!  Yah!  Yah! 
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Somers,  Loui^>  Rieiy  Act  II,  scene  iv. 
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EXAMPLE  4*8  Ue.' -LP.  Hang  Him  u/>  the  Hivesi ,  Act  II,  scene  iv 
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There  are  a  few  changes  from  the  original  source  but  they  are 
not  very  pronounced.  Somers  transposed  the  melody  from  G  Major  to  B 
Flat  but  retained  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  original.  There  are  some 
melodic  differences  in  the  pitch  of  the  upbeat,  which  varies  between 
intervals  of  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  thereby  beginning  with  the  same  pitch 
with  which  the  preceding  phrase  ended.  It  may  have  been  Somers' 
intention  to  point  up  the  irony  of  the  situation  through  the  use  of  a 
deceptively-simple  song  setting  to  incite  the  crowd  to  its  threat  of 
violence. 

Later  in  the  opera  when  Wolseley's  troops  march  on  Fort  Garry, 
Act  II,  scene  vi,  and  after  Riel's  trial  scene,  Act  III,  scene  vi,  the 
song  takes  on  a  more  vicious  character,  depicting  the  crowd's  thirst  for 
blood.  The  motivic  and  dramatic  uses  of  the  folk  music  will  be  looked 
at  in  greater  detail  in  the  final  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 


FOLK  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA 

Somers  has  described  LollIa  JlLeJ.  as  a  music  drama,  or  musical 

theatre  in  which  "the  music  should  not  impede  the  drama  ...  the  music  is 

like  a  stream  to  keep  the  dramatic  flow  going,”  and  later,  "the  music  is 

a  platform  on  which  the  voices  move  ..."^  It  is  therefore  important  to 

look  at  the  way  the  folk  music  is  used  in  terms  of  the  plot  and  the 

drama.  Somers  has  also  stated  that  the  folk  music  is 

"indigenous  to  the  whole  work  so  that  certain  themes  and  tunes 
keep  recurring,  taking  on  different  shapes  according  to  the 
way  events  progress  ...  a  simple  tune  at  the  outset  has 
another  color  and  kind  of  significance  later. 

The  recurring  themes  and  tunes  are  varied  according  to  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  plot,  but  remain  recognizable  reminders  of 
previous  scenes,  characters,  and  ethnic  groups.  Another  way  in  which 
these  associations  are  portrayed  is  through  particular  instrumental 
colours  such  as  the  flute,  the  drums  or  of  an  unusual  instrumental 
combination  like  the  flute,  sleigh  bells,  and  tom-toms.  These  melodic 
and  instrumental  associations  are  therefore  used  motivically  through 
melodic  transformations,  recurring  tunes  set  in  a  different  character, 
or  through  the  distinctive  colour  of  a  particular  instrument.  These 

1  Somers,  Lollu>  JlLeJt,  Sound  Tape. 

p 

Somers,  Lollla  TLLeJL\  The  Score,"  p.  46. 
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motivic  and  dramatic  uses  of  the  folk  music  will  be  looked  at  in 
relation  to  their  dramatic  purpose  and  overall  effect  in  the  work. 

Another  dramatic  use  of  folk  material  evident  in  the  opera, 
apart  from  that  based  on  original  sources,  is  through  Somers  own 
composition  in  the  folk  music  idiom.  It  may  be  termed  "quasi -folk 
music"  or  "Somers  in  the  style  of  folk  music."  These  pieces  are  the 
Indian  Dance  No.  1  in  Act  II,  scene  vi;  the  song  O/iang e.mejr  Unite,  in  Act 
II,  scene  iv,  and  the  Victorian  tune  played  on  the  cornet  which  follows 
the  Orangemen  song  of  the  same  scene.  In  each  case,  Somers  assimilated 
the  style  of  the  music  of  the  period  and  of  the  ethnic  group  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  order  to  create  music  which  lends  the  full  flavour 
of  folk  character  to  the  opera. 

Uses  of  Native-Indian  Folk  Music 

The  motivic  and  dramatic  uses  of  the  indigenous  music  of  the 
Native  people  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  Somers  portrays  the 
Native-Indian  element  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  instrument  ally  and 
vocally,  through  juxtaposition  and  superimposition  of  different  styles 
of  music  throughout  the  score. 

The  instrumental  colours  of  certain  instruments  are  always 
associated  with  the  Native-Indian.  The  flute,  sleigh  bells  and  drums 
are  most  frequently  used  and  heighten  the  dramatic  impact  with  their 
distinctive  timbres.  In  particular,  the  tom-toms  must  be  noted  for 
their  prominence  and  dramatic  effect. 

The  opening  Introduction  consists  of  an  improvised  section  for 
the  Timpani  and  four  to  six  tom-toms.  Somers  has  notated  this  section 
with  a  graphic  guide  in  which  the  size  of  the  dot  equals  the  dynamic 
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intensity  and  the  space  equals  the  relative  time  distance  or  duration. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  dramatic  opening  to  the  opera  is  that  it  is 
a  very  dark,  fateful  sound  and  carries  the  ominous  threat  of  impending 
tragedy.  It  is  also  indicative  of  conflict  and  battle  and  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  battle  motif  as  well.  All  of  these  associations 
heighten  dramatic  impact  and  the  drums  are  used  motivically  each  time 
they  are  played.  The  music  of  the  Introduction  is  in  fact  heard  later 
in  the  opera  as  the  Battle  Scene  music  between  scenes  iii  and  iv  of  Act 
III  where  the  percussion  sounds  represent  gunfire.  The  entire 
Introduction  consists  of  tenor  solo,  SATB  chorus,  orchestra  and 
electronic  forces,  and  is  a  preparation  for  the  drama  and  the  tension  of 
the  battle  which  is  about  to  enfold. 

EXAMPLE  5.1  Introduction 
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Percussion  is  also  frequently  used  as  interlude  or  bridge  music 
between  scenes.  For  example,  in  Act  I,  between  scene  II  and  III,  drum 
sounds  are  used  to  underline  the  contrast  between  the  wild  Western 
frontier  and  the  scene  immediately  following  set  in  the  urbane  and  witty 
Eastern  capital  of  Ottawa. 

The  aria  Hi±ycu>  is  most  strongly  associated  with  the  particular 
instrumental  colours  of  flute,  sleigh  bells,  tom-tom  and  bass  drum.  The 
entire  scene  is  one  of  lament,  from  the  initial  opening  of  Marguerite’s 
lullaby  on  the  syllables  ”hano,  hano,”  and  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  scene,  which  portrays  Riel's  struggle  with  his  sense  of  mission  as 
opposed  to  his  desire  to  remain  with  his  family.  This  struggle  is  aptly 
portrayed  by  the  sparse  instrumental  accompaniment  of  flute,  sleigh 
bells  and  tom-tom  which  continues  while  Riel  and  his  Metis  friends 
discuss  his  taking  up  the  leadership  again.  There  is  juxtaposition  and 
superimposition  of  vocal  styles  as  well.  Marguerite  continues  with  the 
highly  ornamented  vocal  line  of  Huya^  over  the  male  chorus  set  in  a  very 
rhythmic  homophonic  style.  Riel's  part  also  takes  on  the  ornamentation 
of  Marguerite's  aria.  (see  Example  5.2) 

The  climax  of  the  dramatic  action  in  the  scene  takes  place  with 
Dumont  singing  the  words  "You  have  a  mission  Louis  Riel  ..."  At  this 
point  the  percussion  and  especially  the  tom-tom  interlude  portend  Riel's 
fateful  reply. 
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EXAMPLE  5»2  Act  III,  scene  i 


The  instruments  again  take  on  a  motivic  role  in  the  following 
scene.  The  setting  is  in  Frog  Lake,  Saskatchewan  where  Father  Andre  is 
conducting  Mass  in  Latin  (the  fourth  language  to  be  used  in  the  opera). 
This  is  the  scene  of  Riel’s  return  to  Canada  after  his  many  years  of 
exile;  the  first  of  his  group  to  enter  the  church  are  the  Indians. 
Their  arrival  is  portrayed  musically  by  the  use  of  sleigh  bells  and  then 
tom-toms  and  tenor  drum.  The  use  of  these  instruments  lends  an  ominous 
quality  to  the  scene  as  the  congregation  becomes  agitated  on  their 
arrival.  There  is  a  juxtaposition  of  styles  of  music  as  the  Latin 
church  hymn  is  contrasted  with  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells  and  drums  as  a 
dramatic  foil. 

The  Indian  Dance  No.  1,  Act  II,  scene  vi,  is  an  example  of  a 
Somers'  composition  in  the  style  of  folk  music.  The  accompanying 
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instruments  consist  of  percussion,  tom-toms  in  a  rapid  sixteenth-note 
introduction  and  changing  metres,  along  with  tenor  drum.  The  male  voice 
enters  Ta&AdLLo  with  yells  on  "ee-i,  ee-i.n  The  drums  are  instructed  to 
play  without  any  accents  unless  indicated,  as  the  drum  beats  are  in 
quarter  notes  against  triplet  quarter  notes  in  the  voice  part.  The  drum 
beats  therefore  do  not  coincide  with  the  voice  part  except  at  longer 
intervals.  This  is  a  stylistic  characteristic  of  Native-Indian  music. 

EXAMPLE  5*3  Indian  Dance  No.  1,  Act  II,  scene  vi 


The  text  consists  entirely  of  untranslatable  syllables  of  "hi 
ya,  hi  ya  ya,"  interspersed  with  yells  and  hoots  of  "ee-i"  and  "yi  yi. " 
The  instructions  are  that  the  "solo  voice  will  always  start  each  musical 
sentence,  (from  the  high  A  Flats);  others  may  join  in  as  it  progresses. 
Voices  are  to  perform  with  an  excessive  vJA/iato  and  breath  accent  on 
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virtually  every  note."^ 

The  range  of  the  voice  part  is  from  the  "A"  to  "D"  an  octave  and 
one-half  higher.  The  piece  is  based  on  the  pentatonic  scale  which  is 
frequently  found  in  folk  music.  The  opening  of  the  song  begins  on  high 
A  Flats  and  there  are  falling  pitches  and  gjLu>s>cmdoA  throughout  with  a 
gradual  descending  of  pitch  towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  which  is  also 
an  Indian  characteristic.  A  third  voice  designated  Soprano  enters  with 
long  oscillations  on  the  syllable  "ah."  A  Pam  Hoa>a>o  section  with  voices 
reaching  fever  pitch  over  highly  accented  and  agitated  drums  brings  the 
piece  to  a  frantic  close. 

Uses  of  French  and  English  Folk  Music 

The  song  Le  Roa.  Flalhe.LL/i&LLx.  is  scored  for  the  Metis  male  chorus 
in  Act  I,  scene  ii,  where  it  is  lively  and  bright,  musically  portraying 
the  character  of  the  Metis  soldiers.  Another  quality  is  imparted  to  the 
song  at  a  later  time  in  the  opera  when  Scott  is  to  be  executed  and  Riel 
states,  "I  cannot  let  one  foolish  man  stand  in  the  way  of  a  nation!" 
The  use  of  hard  stick  and  tom-toms  ushers  in  the  chorus  on  "Est-il  rien 
sur  la  terre,"  but  it  is  a  very  tragic-sounding  version  accompanied  by 
tom-toms,  snare  drum  rolls,  cello  and  high  strings.  The  song  is  broken 
and  distorted  with  pauses  and  accidentals,  atonality  lends  an  unusually 
harsh  sound,  all  indicating  tragic  portents  for  the  future. 
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Somers,  Lollu>  RleA,  Act  II,  scene  vi. 
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EXAMPLE  5*4  te  Rot  flatheu/ieux. ,  Act  II,  scene  ii 


A  very  effective  use  of  the  song  Rtel  Sit  a  in  Hi/>  C  karri  ten  o' 

State,  was  made  in  the  television  production  following  the  scene  of 

Scott's  execution.  This  was  not  written  into  the  score,  however.  The 

solo  tenor  voice  sings  the  same  music  as  at  the  opening  of  the  opera  but 

the  lyrics  are  altered  to  fit  the  drama: 

Riel  sits  in  his  chamber  o'  state 
With  the  head  of  Thomas  Scott 
On  his  stolen  silver  plate. 

He  may  think  he's  safe  today 
But  my  friends  you  wait 

He'll  not  breakfast  alone  in  the  morning. 
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The  interval  of  the  minor  third  which  opens  the  song  is  the 
basis  of  the  many  transformations  the  song  undergoes  in  the  score.  A 
number  of  these  transformations  have  already  been  discussed.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  dramatic  use  of  this  motiv  is  in  the  flute  solo.  The 
motive  is  later  reiterated  in  the  voice  part  as  well,  (see  Example  5*5) 
The  flute  solo  "reappears  from  time  to  time,  generally  at  points  of 
transition.  The  return  at  the  very  end  of  the  opera  ...  is  especially 
poignant. 


EXAMPLE  5*5  Flute  Solo,  Act  I,  scene  ii 
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The  main  motivic  uses  of  Ue'll  Hang  Him  up  the.  Riven  are  heard 
in  conjunction  with  the  crowd  scenes  and  portray  the  vengeful  crowd 
seeking  blood.  The  song  is  first  introduced  in  the  crowd -haranguing 
scene,  Act  II,  scene  iv  where  it  is  juxtaposed  with  the  "banal" 
Victorian  tune.  In  the  second  instance  it  is  somewhat  more  tension- 
filled  as  the  song  of  Wolseley's  approaching  troops;  it  is  heard 
offstage  and  juxtaposed  with  the  anxious  tones  of  Riel  and  the  Metis  at 
Fort  Garry.  The  dramatic  effects  of  the  song  are  made  even  more 
dramatic  by  use  of  the  text  especially  on  the  words,  "Hang  him!"  which 
again  play  an  ostinato-like  role  during  the  Trial  Scene  as  the  crowd 
becomes  progressively  more  hysterical  during  the  trial  proceedings. 

In  its  final  version  after  Riel's  trial,  the  song  takes  on  a 
more  sharp  and  chilling  character.  The  text  "We'll  Hang  'im"  is 
particularly  set  off  with  the  dynamic  contrast  of  planl^^lmo  to 
£o/uLu>s>lmo  on  "hang  'im"  as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  the  dotted-whole 
note  and  two  sixteenth  notes  on  "hang  'im"  which  is  followed  by  a  pause 
and  interspersed  with  shouts.  The  remainder  of  the  line  is  set  in  a 
highly-accented,  changing  metre  at  every  measure,  with  clashing  atonal 
chords  on  "yah,  yah,  yah." 

EXAMPLE  5*6  Ue*  jUL  Hang  Him  up  the  Riven ,  Act  III,  scene  6-7 
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The  song  0/iangemen  Unite,  and  the  Victorian  tune,  Act  II,  scene 
iv,  are  straight  diatonic  writing  and  further  examples  of  Somers  writing 
in  the  style  of  folk  music.  Somers  felt  that  a  style  of  music  which  the 
audience  would  recognize  was  required  to  give  the  scene  the  necessary 
underlying  cynicism  and  wit  in  order  to  point  up  the  sinister  quality 
beneath  the  surface  comical  mood  of  the  crowd.  The  music  is  a  hymn-tune 
type  or  as  Somers  has  stated  "Central  Ontario  Gothic."  The  on-stage 
band,  consisting  of  clarinet,  cornet,  tuba  and  drum,  plays  very  badly. 
The  cornet  then  begins  to  play  the  "saccharine"  waltz  of  the  Victorian 
tune. ^ 


EXAMPLE  5»7  0/iangemen  Unite,  Act  II,  scene  iv 
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Cherney,  h '.army  Somesu>,  p.  136-137. 
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EXAMPLE  5.8  Victorian  Tune,  Act  II,  scene  iv 


0  w-  *  ~*r  ****  "•<*  ~:u 


Conclusion 

In  this  thesis  on  the  use  of  folk  music  in  Loilu>  Rle.1^  the  songs 
have  been  looked  at  in  the  various  places  they  occur  in  the  score  of  the 
opera.  A  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  original  sources  in  terms  of 
melody,  rhythm  and  text.  It  is  in  the  area  of  melody  that  Somers'  makes 
the  borrowings  his  own.  The  use  of  ornamentation  of  the  melodic  line  is 
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a  frequent  Somers’  characteristic,  along  with  extension  through 
ornamentation  and  repetition  of  words  or  phrases  of  the  text.  Somers 
also  has  a  preference  for  a  very  free  rhythmic  concept,  either  through 
metrically  unstructured  time  with  £e/imata/>  to  indicate  carefully  timed 
pauses,  or  else  the  very  rhythmic  patterns  of  metric  changes  on  each 
measure  with  a  correspondingly  heavy  use  of  frequent  accents,  giving  his 
versions  a  more  lively  sound  than  that  of  the  original.  Somers' 
juxtaposition  and  superimposition  of  different  musical  styles,  with  use 
of  abstract  and  atonal  harmonies  as  well  as  electronic  music,  lends  a 
very  abstract  and  tense  quality  to  the  folk  songs. 

The  dramatic  purposes  of  the  plot  have  been  pointed  up  through 

motivic  and  dramatic  uses  of  the  folk  music  by  means  of  recurring 

melodic  motives  as  well  as  distinctive  instrumental  colours.  Somers  has 

further  added  to  the  dramatic  uses  of  folk  music  with  his  own 

compositions  in  the  folk  music  style.  Dramatic  contrast  has  been 

effectively  created  through  juxtaposition  of  folk  music  and  cold, 

abstract  atonal  sounds.  It  is  most  fitting  that  folk  music  was  used  to 

portray  the  drama  of  Louis  Riel  as  he  is  a  folk  hero: 

The  legend  will  far  outgrow  the  man,  because  Riel  is  more  than 
a  minor  figure  in  Canadian  history.  He  is  an  immensely 
colorful  personification  of  some  of  the  great  liturgical 
themes  of  mankind.  One  is  of  the  idealist  driven  mad  by 
continued  betrayal  ...  Another  of  the  halfbreed,  the 
schizophrenic  outsider  ...  Another  of  the  leader  of  a  small 
nation  ...  All  these  themes  are  timeless,  ...  but  they  are 
also  very  much  of  our  time.  They  are  both  Canadian  and 
Universal  ... 


6 

1967-68 


Mavor  Moore, 

,  p.  44. 


"The  Theme  is  Timeless,"  Opesia  Canada ,  Vol.  8-9, 
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On  the  eve  of  the  Centennial  of  the  1885  Rebellion,  the  subject 
of  the  opera  is  still  very  relevant.  There  are  rumours  of  a  posthumous 
pardon  for  Riel,  discussions  of  French  language  rights  and  Metis  land 
claims  in  the  West.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  folk  music  in  the 
opera  should  bring  to  life  the  era  and  "some  of  the  excitement  and  depth 
of  feeling  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Louis  Riel."^  For  all  of  the 
foregoing  reasons,  the  opera  Lollu>  JUjzJt  will  continue  to  be  an  "epoch- 
making  event"  in  the  history  of  Canadian  opera. 
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Somers,  "Louis  Riel:  The  Score,"  p.  46  • 
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